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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 


shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Callinicos 

faction 


February 8 was the turning point in 
the Socialist Workers Party crisis 
- the declaration of a faction, In 
Defence of Our Party (‘Defence’). 
Until then the Democratic Renewal 
platform, with China Mieville and 
Richard Seymour as spokesmen, 
had bravely made the first move, 
but it seemed they would probably 
amount to low-hanging fruit - no 
problem for the harvesting machine 
which is the undeclared permanent 
Callinicos faction. But Defence is 
quite a different proposition. 

Defence’s founding statement 
is signed by 10 of the 50-strong 
national committee; three recent 
ex-central committee members; 
Pat Stack, the current chair of the 
disputes committee, and in that post 
when the seven heard the Martin 
Smith case; well-known writers and 
stalwarts like Ian Birchall, Colin 
Barker, Mike Gonzalez, Cathy Porter 
and Dave Renton; and notably a 
host of middle cadre, including key 
trade union fraction activists and 
other experienced members - crucial 
links between F1Q, the branches and 
the SWP’s trade union work. The 
landscape has now been transformed. 

The next day, the CC announced 
a conference to draw a line under it 
all - again. What does its statement 
reveal? 

Firstly, the CC is politically 
weak. Its point 4 begins: “The CC 
does not accept the right to form 
factions outside the three-month pre¬ 
conference discussion period.” But 
two factions exist. What is the CC 
going to do about it? If it believes 
these are illegal then it has the duty 
to act. It did this with the Facebook 
Four, before conference - expelling 
them without a hearing, by email. 

It could, if it were to be 
conciliatory, go to the disputes 
committee (with the chair and the 
two CC appointees stepping aside), 
and test its interpretation of the 
constitution. And this is the problem. 
The Defence founding statement 
included the whole of what the 
constitution has to say on factions 
(article 10). It did that because it 
knows factions are legal outside the 
three-month pre-conference period: it 
is simply that members have accepted 
the norm not to exercise that right. 

The CC has decided not to act on 
this ‘indiscipline’. It has chosen to 
capitulate after verbally raging against 
the beast. This means, given what it 
says, it is behaving incoherently in 
not carrying out its duty to protect 
the party. But its inaction is rational 
because it recognises it is politically 
weak. 

And let’s be frank: the occupants 
of the CC seats, through election by 
slate, act as a permanent faction, 
moreover an illegal one, as it is not 
a response to a policy or decision; 
which is why it is undeclared, secret. 
The CC is not occupied by servants of 
the membership, facilitators of their 
work. The fact that the Callinicos 
faction was elected into office shows 
how inadequate procedures and 
practices are within the SWP - hence 
the current widespread revolt. 

Secondly, it is clear that voting 
for the March conference has a dire 
consequence for those CC members. 
There are three conditions of SWP 
membership, including that one 
“accepts its constitution” (article 2). 
In trying to have a conference without 
the three-month discussion period the 
CC has demonstrated that it does not 
accept the constitution. Announcing 


a March conference is acting beyond 
the powers available to the CC - any 
CC. In refusing to adhere to the 
constitution, to accept it, this group 
is using the CC to substitute itself for 
the membership, through their actions 
placing themselves outside the party. 

The permanent Callinicos faction 
(undeclared) is semi-paralysed. It 
has its supporters everywhere, and 
many, many members with doubts 
about its management performance 
are prepared to circle the wagons in 
the face of the onslaught unleashed 
by the Daily Mail and others. It is 
using its control of the apparatus to 
bear down on members. 

But there is some paralysis. 
Importantly, no disciplinary action 
has been taken against faction 
members - they are being subjected 
to bullying and more immediate 
retribution. The weekly Party Notes 
internal bulletin said nothing about 
Mark Bergfeld’s resignation or the 
two factions. Instead it carried the CC 
statement, but with this factionalising 
addition: “see below if you wish to 
support the statement”. So only one 
faction gets access to Party Notes. 
This is how the permanent Callinicos 
faction uses the apparatus as its 
personal property. It has appropriated 
the communal property for itself - 
privatised it, stolen it from the 
membership. 

The CC says the purpose of the 
March conference is “to reaffirm the 
decisions of January’s conference and 
the NC, resolve recent debates, clarify 
some elements of the constitution and 
move the party forward” (point 10). 
So a plebiscite plus some things up 
the CC’s sleeve. I learnt a lot from 
my grandparents, who told me about 
Mussolini and Hitler, and the usage 
they made of plebiscites. 

But what is wrong with groups 
of comrades putting forward their 
ideas, even resolutions? Human 
development has been based on 
voluntary association. Maybe some 
comrades want to get together to just 
discuss an idea, even a tactic or a 
strategy, without crafting a resolution. 
Others may want to change a policy 
or decision (as allowed in the SWP). 
Still others may want to change a 
theme of the party’s work, perhaps 
after many years of collective study. 
Or a strategy. Maybe even propose a 
programme, or at least its principles. 
Then there is the matter of longevity, 
of how long these associations should 
last: we can do better than just talk 
about temporary and permanent. 

There is also the matter of where 
the discussions take place. The CC 
statement emphatically says: “Pre¬ 
conference discussion takes place 
in these aggregates, not branch 
meetings” (point 10). I wonder why 
that is? The constitution tells us: “... 
district aggregates are held where CC 
members present members with ... an 
outline of party perspectives”. Those 
CC members are busy bees. Can’t 
have branches talking about all this 
without adequate supervision. Who 
knows what they may end up thinking 
- and doing? It is so paternalistic and 
controlling. Strangling. 

Like the mafia, the CC statement 
ends with a generous offer: “The 
special conference must be the final 
word. We demand factions accept 
that - in practice, not words” (point 
11). “Must”, “final”, “demand” - 
The message is clear: the permanent 
Callinicos faction is prepared to cull 
the membership. 

That undeclared faction inherited 
a party structure unsuited to a healthy 
and efficient internal life. After the 
Respect experience it allowed some 
changes. But it finds continuous 
debate - shall we call it permanent 
debate? - impossible to live with 
if the party is to “move forward 
united” and “throw itself into the 


class struggle” (point 2). Differences 
need to be managed in institutions to 
make them productive and to help 
the organisation be healthy. That 
is normal in business and in civil 
society, and it is rational. 

Professed revolutionary 
organisations are no different. 
Scientific socialists have nothing 
to fear from permanent debate - but 
that is not the case for the rulers of 
unhealthy organisations. The SWP 
membership deserve better, and they 
are showing they can do better. 

Jara Handala 
email 

Two questions 

Without doubt, we are living through 
interesting times. And, no, I’m not 
referring to the extraordinary ongoing 
crisis of capital, though readers would 
be right to think so. On the contrary, 
developments within the SWP really 
are uncharted territory. 

Nobody can accuse longstanding 
members of the organisation - ones 
that come from the generation 
before Alex Callinicos, such as Ian 
Birchall or Colin Barker - of being 
soft autonomists, not understanding 
democratic centralism, or having a 
degree of creeping feminism. No, 
it would appear we are witnessing 
the aristocracy of the International 
Socialist tradition beginning to link 
up with the party’s youth, who are, 
rightly, drawing critical conclusions 
opposing the central committee. 

The question I ask to Weekly 
Worker readers though is twofold. 
Are we witnessing a democratic 
revival within the SWP? (Defence’s 
founding statement quoted direct from 
the SWP constitution to show they 
are within their party rights.) Should 
those outside the SWP consider 
joining to support the faction, as well 
as to push wider arguments regarding 
programme? 

Anti-Capitalist 

email 

Branch flood 

The unfolding crisis within the SWP 
has taken a new turn with the central 
committee’s response to the formation 
of the IDOP faction. Maintaining that 
factions can’t exist outside the pre¬ 
conference period, contrary to an 
honest study of the constitution, the 
CC has been forced to buckle under 
pressure due to the existence of high- 
profile signatories. 

Following the February 3 meeting 
of the 50-member national committee, 
CC members toured the country 
arguing that the dispute surrounding 
‘comrade Delta’ was now closed and 
that members should stop navel- 
gazing. How things change. Within a 
week, the CC had announced a special 
conference for March 10 - to ‘reaffirm’ 
the decisions of the January national 
conference. 

This is a clear attack on the right 
of oppositionists to factionalise. To 
ensure maximum clarity, the SWP 
constitution explicitly states: “Three 
months before each conference the 
central committee opens a special 
pre-conference discussion in the 
organisation ... to discuss party 
work, raise questions and points of 
disagreements and collectively assess 
the party’s development.” 

By failing to abide by its own 
constitution, it would appear there is 
a double standard on the part of the 
leadership. In a revolutionary party, 
freedom of criticism is not an optional 
extra, but a necessity in keeping the 
CC accountable. Apparently, the 
current CC disagrees, and has now 
gone into overdrive to isolate and 
crush dissenters. 

Oppositionists should refuse to 
recognise conference. The attack 
on faction and pre-conference 
rights means it is illegitimate and 


unconstitutional. Those that have 
signed up to IDOP - and those that 
haven’t - need to flood branches with 
calls for a full pre-conference period. 

Dave Sergeant 

email 

Unsocialist 

To be honest, I don’t think that 
Russia ever was a ‘workers’ state’. 
That could only be true if you accept 
the Bolsheviks’ claim to represent 
the working class. Which is another 
discussion. Besides, ‘workers’ state’ 
is a political, not an economic, 
designation. 

If I understand Moshe Machover 
correctly, he is saying that in the 
1920s Russia changed from being 
capitalist (even ‘state capitalist’, if you 
accept Lenin’s description of the New 
Economic Policy as the development 
of capitalism under the control of 
the Bolshevik government) into a 
new exploiting class society (Letters, 
February 7). 

Fair enough, but in saying that 
during this period workers in Russia 
were reduced from being wage slaves 
to being industrial serfs, he is implying 
that what emerged there in 1928 was 
worse than capitalism. I can go along 
with this implication (though I would 
still say that post-1928 USSR was a 
form of capitalism and I still don’t see 
what fundamental change occurred 
in the situation of workers in state 
industries), but it rules out descriptions 
such as ‘bureaucratic socialism’ used 
by Jack Conrad. If it was worse than 
capitalism, then clearly it had nothing 
whatsoever to do with socialism. 
Adam Buick 
email 

Ney knickers 

Jim Moody’s response (Letters, 
February 7) to my piece on the recent 
treasury sabotage of the Hatfield 
colliery clean-coal project (‘Walking 
away from CO, commitment’, January 
31) is full of rage, but short on actual 
substance. ‘All fur coats and ney 
knickers’, as we say up here. 

The reason why the treasury 
plundered the clean-coal fund of its 
£1 billion prize was precisely because 
the scheme was ready to go now and 
they had spent the money. They had 
anticipated being able to restock 
the fund by the time any workable 
scheme was ready, but the Hatfield 
scheme was ready. After having won 
the competition, acknowledged by 
the European Commission as the best 
in Europe and probably the world, 
having been so acknowledged by the 
energy committee itself, it certainly 
wasn’t a question of any decades 
before it was ready to go. The site 
is cleared now, the construction 
was ready to go, the system was 
due to be up and operational within 
two or three years, with a predicted 
7,000 jobs in construction and 
infrastructure supported by Yorkshire 
and Humberside TUC, as well as 
Doncaster council, who had made it a 
major investment programme. People 
were already lining up for jobs and 
we already had a union organising 
campaign in the pipeline. There really 
isn’t any question about whether it was 
coming off or not. 

But on one thing we can now agree. 
Now that the plug has been pulled on 
the scheme, there will be no revival of 
the deep-mined coal industry in Britain. 
The difference is that Jim thinks that’s 
a good thing: I do not. Neither will that 
stop coal being burned here. As I said 
in my article, it runs at 30% of power 
supply off peak and 50% and more at 
peak. It just means that it’s mined in 
Russia or Columbia rather than here. 

One wonders where Jim stands 
on the ongoing fight of the Spanish 
coal miners to save the industry 
they work in - a struggle which is 
currently facing news blackouts, but 


at this present time is experiencing 
underground occupations, sit-ins and 
growing rank-and-file anger against 
union leadership inaction. Presumably, 
for all the reasons he advances, the 
Spanish miners should be grateful they 
are being taken out of the pits and can 
look forward to the mountains and 
valleys of Asturias being covered in 
forests of wind turbines, while they 
sit on the dole. Jim apparently believes 
these wind turbine estates are produced 
by anarcho-hippy collectives, rather 
than the self-same energy companies 
whose motives he finds questionable in 
the case of clean-coal power stations. 
It’s not me who needs to wake up and 
smell the coffee, comrade. 

The only real objection Jim 
makes is that CO, might escape 
from the empty gas and oil wells, 
like oil did during the Deepwater 
Horizon disaster. Mechanically that 
particular kind of failure couldn’t 
happen, as the technique involved 
in regulating the release of oil isn’t 
the same as pumping down C0 2 into 
an empty well. But, even if it was, 
the effect of the release of even a 
large amount of CO, by accident is 
nothing like the release of millions 
upon millions of tons oil into the 
ocean. There would be nothing like 
a similar environmental impact. The 
C0 2 would simply bubble through 
the water back to the atmosphere, as 
it currently does now from massive 
coal power stations worldwide. 

The fact that the gas and the oil are 
still there after 180 million years of 
earth movement and fissures means 
that the strata didn’t leak; otherwise it 
would already have gone silly buggers. 
All that would happen here is that the 
CO, goes back into that same chamber, 
which has been sound forever. A 
“fissure in the overlaying rock” to 
the depth we’re talking about is so 
unlikely, but, were it to happen, why 
would it simply affect the empty hole 
with the CO, in it? Such a catastrophic 
and unlikely geological event would 
result potentially in the release of 
uncontrolled billions of gallons of gas 
and oil which haven’t been mined and 
pose a far bigger problem than the CO, 
coming up again. 

Release of quantities of CO, 
through the bore hole, or more 
particularly through the lining of the 
bore hole, is remotely possible, but 
again tiny quantities in comparison 
with the huge and unchecked release 
of CO, which occurs right now and 
will continue unless we take some 
steps to stop it happening. Carbon 
capture and storage (CCS), even with 
the potential of occasional accidental 
release, would release a tiny fraction of 
CO, back into the atmosphere. Nothing 
compared to the hour-by-hour, day- 
by-day, decade-by-decade, which is 
not only happening now, but rising 
substantially year by year. Coupled 
with this, of course, we would need a 
full programme to stop the destruction 
of the earth’s forests and start to rebuild 
them, along with the earth’s capacity 
to absorb and displace CO, naturally. 

Jim and his ilk forget that CO, 
from coal generation is only a part of 
the problem of man-made emissions. 
Meat consumption, desertification 
and forest destruction are at least 
equal to unchecked coal power, and 
a worldwide programme of CCS, 
coupled with one to redress these 
destructive features, would make 
practical sense right now. 

The National Union of Mineworkers 
stands in favour of renewable energy 
as a long-term future of world energy 
demands. We support solar energy 
and geothermal, as well as national 
building and home insulation, and 
collective energy-use conservation and 
efficiency schemes. We want the world 
to use coal more efficiently and more 
environmentally responsibly, which is 
why we favour CCS. Coal will be used 
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and increasingly so. That is simply a 
matter of fact, which must be faced. 
That being so, the question isn’t if, but 
how it will be burned. Jim doesn’t have 
a solution to this - just a demand not 
to do it; meantime the smoke goes up 
the chimney just the same. 

If we’re serious about containing 
man-made impacts on climate 
change, we need to address what 
is actually happening and how to 
practically control it, not sit in splendid 
abstraction dreaming of what it should 
be. The working class isn’t going to 
be mobilised around such impractical 
hippy daydreams. Coal power is still 
50% of the total world energy supply 
and essential, of course, for steel 
production. It will be burned. 

What we are trying to do is ensure 
it is done in the most practical and 
environmentally friendly way modem 
technologies allow. That doesn’t mean 
these technologies are foolproof 
- nothing human beings do ever is - 
but we certainly have to address the 
problem. 

David Douglass 

South Shields 

Bravo 

Every so often the Weekly Worker 
publishes articles of extraordinary 
insight and value. It is sometimes 
easy to miss these, especially given its 
extensive and exhaustive coverage of 
the travails affecting the SWP. I would 
like to commend and draw comrades’ 
attention to the recent articles by 
Yassamine Mather (‘Macho culture 
and the lessons we can learn from the 
Middle East’, January 17) and Lionel 
Sims (‘Reclaiming the dragon’, 
January 24). 

Comrade Mather is an 
extraordinarily brave, experienced 
and impressive female communist 
fighter against vicious autocratic 
violence and repression. Her article 
was gripping and powerful in 
describing some of the real conditions 
of genuine revolutionary struggle. In 
covering some of the experience of the 
Kurdish Workers Party (PKK) and the 
Organisation of the Iranian People’s 
Fedayeen, comrade Mather provides 
a powerful analysis and explanation 
about how these two significant 
guerrilla organisations engaged in 
armed struggle managed to obtain 
greater equality between female and 
male fighters in practice. Her analysis 
is interesting in that she suggests 
these organisations’ separation from 
‘normal’ patriarchal society created 
the partial basis at least for combating 
day-to-day sexism. 

I can understand and appreciate 
that analysis, but I wonder what 
lessons and measures we can apply 
in conditions of struggle where 
revolutionary organisations are not 
so separate from the wider conditions 
in which we operate, and where our 
conception of revolutionary struggle 
is more focused on transforming and 
changing existing conditions and 
society, rather than its total overthrow? 

Comrade Mather’s sharp and 
incisive comments and analysis, 
noting that the pressure on women 
to spend inordinate and unequal time 
on family, housework, childcare and 
appearance is a crucial aspect and 
function of the overall oppression of 
women, is compelling and worth all 
of us reflecting very seriously on. Her 
note that even working women spend 
many more hours on housework than 
the men they live with is probably 
correct and shaming to those of us who 
consider ourselves revolutionary and 
advocates of gender equality. 

Without wanting to be prurient, 
I was unclear as to why the 
Fedayeen’s ban on sexual relations 
between comrades was apparently 
enforced so strictly? Speaking from 
the outside, surely sexual relations 
between members of an organisation 
committed in theory and practice to 
equality become less of a big deal, 
less a question of power relations and 


oppression, and much more, as they 
should be, a matter of recreation and 
physical and emotional release and 
pleasure. 

I can see how sexual relations 
between comrades might give rise 
to jealousy in others, and personal 
tensions between comrades could 
prove fatal in combat situations, 
but I am not sure that was the point 
Yassamine was making. Rather 
than seek to curb and restrict sexual 
activity, I would have thought a 
progressive revolutionary organisation 
would see its freer exercise as an 
important component in establishing 
greater equality between the sexes, as 
presumably its mutual engagement 
would be on the basis of mutual desire 
and agreement. 

Sexual desire and satisfaction 
should, surely, be removed from its 
current obsessive, commercialised 
treatment in today’s society of the 
spectacle, and become no more or 
less important than the daily need 
to eat, drink, be housed and be 
emotionally content. Freer and more 
open relationships between women 
and men would, presumably, point to 
the post-capitalist overcoming of the 
family, marriage and other bourgeois 
restrictions we would be in favour of. 

Regarding Lionel Sim’s article, 
I have no idea if he is right in his 
analyses: that most creation myths are 
consistent across many religions and 
cultures; that they point to a transition 
between ‘hunter-gatherer’ societies 
to ‘pastoral/ownership’ societies; that 
‘hunter-gatherer’ societies equate to 
what we term ‘primitive communism’ 
and ‘pastoral’ societies marked 
the emergence of class divisions 
and inequality; that women were 
once dominant in these pre-pastoral 
societies; that ‘hunter-gatherer 
societies ’ and their modem existence do 
operate in conditions of abundance and 
therefore that ‘primitive communism’ 
operated in conditions of abundance; 
that in ‘primitive communism’, women 
effectively enforced and limited sexual 
access on the basis of their menstrual 
and the lunar cycle; that even in the 
biblical old texts there is right at the 
beginning of creation an alternative 
feisty, independent version of the ideal 
woman - Lilith as opposed to Eve. 
But it was a cracking article and an 
excellent and thought-provoking read. 

Well done to the Weekly Worker on 
both counts! 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Fight 

There is much in Stan Keable’s 
critique of Owen Jones (‘Babies and 
bathwater’, February 7) that is correct 
and I support the theme - insofar as 
Jones is a typical left-talking social 
democrat opportunist who has a taste 
for what the ‘public’ identify in the 
capitalist coalition and parliamentarism 
in general. 

However, the final paragraph of his 
piece leaves a serious question: “The 
struggle for democracy must be fought 
and won in all sections of the workers’ 
movement. In the revolutionary left 
organisations, in the trade unions and in 
the Labour Party, the bureaucracy must 
be made into servants, not masters.” 

The ‘bureaucracy’ is not a passive 
factor in politics, either in the state 
in general or in the objective lives 
of workers and their perceived 
organisations. There are rightwing, 
centrist and leftwing bureaucrats - eg, 
the rightwing leadership of the Labour 
Party and many trades unions give 
support to the capitalist state directly, 
whilst centrists seek to keep a foot in 
both camps and the left cover for the 
centrists in the deceptive pursuit of 
an ideal - maximum unity toward an 
intangible popular front ofbureaucrats. 
The master-versus-servant analogy for 
bureaucracy is simply wrong in this 
context - the left must to be told to 
fight the right wing of the state and 
consciously be replaced when they 


show they will not. 

Ray Rising 

via Facebook 

Collaboration 

Developing anti-capitalist politics 
in the Teesside/Tees Valley area of 
the north-east has taken significant 
steps forward over recent months 
with almost embarrassingly positive 
collaboration breaking out between 
usual suspects, independent leftists 
and those relatively new to political 
activism. 

Arising in semi-isolation on the 
eastern fringes of our sub-region, the 
small seaside town of Saltburn has 
witnessed the development of an anti¬ 
capitalist activist network developing 
a regular cycle of meetings and taking 
initial, faltering steps towards building 
a culture of activism in its micro¬ 
locality. Emerging from the homespun 
‘4 People Not Profit’ human rights and 
global awareness events network, the 
group has begun to develop community 
newsletters, radical film nights, street 
activity and, quite organically, an 
interface where a range of Marxist, 
anarchist, environmentalist and non- 
defined activists have begun to find 
their way. Mutual learning and very 
much DIY in approach, the group’s 
fluid identity, emerging on its own 
terms, is viewed as a strength and, 
although its geographically enforced 
localism certainly has drawbacks, 
the consensus feeling is that of being 
part of an overwhelmingly positive 
experience. 

Elsewhere a process of networking 
facilitated through social media 
(primarily Facebook) has placed 
a range of people in contact with 
each other. This has led to another 
interesting meeting point where pre¬ 
existing activists, musicians, artists and 
various other loosely defined leftists 
network. Increasingly, the logic of 
these associations points towards the 
developing of some fonn of political 
organisation/movement reflecting 
shared values and, perhaps, a growing 
libertarian-tinged anti-capitalist culture. 

From within this creative 
atmosphere, several ideas have come 
to the fore. A new May Day initiative 
has been developed as an attempt to 
rally activists to celebrate May 1 in a 
more imaginative way. Significantly, 
the idea of marking May Day on May 
1 itself has been warmly received and 
plans to develop a May Days (plural) 
festival, with activities spanning 
from the day itself through to the 
bank holiday weekend are underway. 
Already discussed has been the idea 
of producing a propaganda leaflet 
that reintroduces the local population 
to the ideas behind international 
workers’ day that will hopefully lead 
to its distribution in all the localities, 
inducting the Facebook cohort into 
non-screen activism. Beyond this, 
linking up a demonstration organised 
by the Public and Commercial Services 
Union, public meetings, art workshops, 
family picnics, film nights and radical 
rounders on the beach will all hopefully 
contribute to a positively celebrated 
May Day event and planting acorns of 
resistance. 

Lawrie Coombs 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea 

SDP or not SDP? 

Just a short note in response to Jack 
Conrad’s longstanding issue with 
the name of the Sozialdemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands (SPD). For 
years Jack has insisted on using the 
acronym ‘SDP’, as he did (twice) in 
his article last week (‘Programme and 
the programmeless’, February 7). The 
SDP is, of course, more associated 
with a 1980s rightwing split in the 
British Labour Party. 

The paper’s editorial board also 
persistently fails to correct it, so 
maybe it has some meaning? I have no 
idea. Maybe someone could clarify? 
Benjamin Hill 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday Febuary 16, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
This meeting: chapter 12: ‘The concept of relative surplus value’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: an intensive study of mythology 
Tuesday February 19, 6.15pm: ‘Myths of the origin of kinship’. 
Speaker: Chris Knight. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

No intervention in Syria 

Friday February 15, 5.30pm: Protest, opposite Downing Street, 
Whitehall, London SW1 (nearest tubes: Westminster, Charing Cross). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Stop the cuts 

Saturday February 16,12 noon: March - assemble 12 noon, Centre 
for Life, Clayton Street, Newcastle; rally, Grey’s Monument, 1.30pm. 
Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

Stop the great fuel robbery 

Saturday February 16, 2pm: Demonstration, department of energy 
and climate change, 3 Whitehall Place, London S W1. 

Organised by Fuel Poverty Action: www.fuelpovertyaction.org.uk. 

Emergency NHS summit 

Saturday February 16,12 noon: Public meeting, Friends Meeting 
House, Mount Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Association of Trade Union 
Councils: www.manchestertuc.org. 

Save Cardiff jobs and services 

Tuesday February 19, 7.15pm: Public meeting, suite 1, Unite 
Building (Transport House), Cathedral Road, Cardiff CF11. 

Organised by Cardiff Trades Council: 
www.facebook.com/cardifftradescouncil. 

Socialist Theory Study Group 

Thursday February 21, 6pm: Study of Marx’s On the Jewish 
question (1843). Social centre, Next to Nowhere, Bold Street, 
Liverpool 1. 

Organised by Socialist Theory Study Group: 
teachingandleaming4socialism@gmail.com. 

Stop asylum destitution 

Friday February 22,12 noon: Awareness event, Zion Community 
Resource Centre, 339 Stretford Road, Manchester M15. Free entry. 
Organised by Asylum Support Housing Advice: 
www.sites.google.com/site/ashamanchester. 

Campaign for Labour Party Democracy 

Saturday February 23,11.30am to 4.30pm: AGM, Conway Hall, 25 
Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Campaign for Labour Party Democracy: 
www.clpd.org.uk. 

Economic crisis and reformism 

Saturday February 23,10 am to 5pm: Conference, St Clements 
Building, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, London 
WC2. Speakers: Hillel Ticktin, Michael Cox, Savas Matzas, 

Yassamine Mather. 

Organised by Critique : critique@eng.gla.ac.uk. 

LGBT film 

Tuesday February 26, 7.30pm: Screenings for LGBT history month, 
Horse Hospital, the Colonnade, London WC1. 

Organised by London Underground Film Festival: 
www.facebook.com/groups/114607241900250. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday March 2,10am to 4.30pm: Annual conference, TUC 
Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Palestine solidarity 

Saturday March 2,1pm to7pm: Discussion, Conference Centre, 24 
Greencoat Place, London SW1. ‘Jewish opposition to Zionism’. £10/ 
£5 (refreshments included). 

Organised by Jews for Boycotting Israeli Goods: 
jews4big@gmail.com. 

International Brigade remembered 

Saturday March 2, 11am to 5.30pm: Memorial lecture and 
conference, Manchester Conference Centre, Sackville Street, 
Manchester Ml. £10, £25 including buffet lunch. 

Organised by Lawrence and Wishart: www.lwbooks.co.uk. 

International Women’s Day 

Thursday March 7, 6pm: Trade union event, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1. Support the struggle for Arab women’s 
rights. Free, but registration essential: pbrown@tuc.org.uk. 

Organised by Trades Union Congress: www.tuc.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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Twilight of the idols 

The central committee has once again failed to reassert control. But dirty tricks are inevitable, writes 

Paul Demarty 


A t this point, it is fair to say that 
the latest attempt by the Socialist 
Workers Party’s leadership 
clique to forcibly end the dissent in 
the ranks has backfired disastrously. 

The central committee wanted to use 
the meeting of the national committee 
- packed with loyalists - to draw a line 
under things definitively. For a moment, 
it looked almost like it had worked. 
The CC motion to the NC (elected 
at conference on an individual voting 
system) was passed by 39 votes to 
eight; a dissident motion from academic 
Jim Wolfreys fell by the same margin. 

Everything, suddenly, went quiet. 
Nothing appeared on the opposition’s 
International Socialism blog for three 
days. The news cycle abhors a vacuum; 
rumours started flying around. There 
were even whispers that some kind of 
deal had been reached - the opposition 
was said by some to have offered their 
silence in return for clemency when 
it came to the matter of disciplinary 
action. 

Another faction 

The truth, as it turns out, was the exact 
opposite. Mark Bergfeld had resigned 
from the CC, and issued a scathing 
indictment of his erstwhile colleagues. 
More importantly, a new faction had 
been formed. Initially, it surfaced as 
a motion submitted to the NC but not 
circulated by Charlie Kimber and his 
goon squad, with some 163 signatures 
attached to it. 

In practice, it seems to be a 
continuation of the shortest lived faction 
in history - the Democratic Centralism 
faction, which attempted to split the 
difference between the CC supporters 
and the Democratic Opposition before 
conference. Many of the names on 
the initial list of 163 were the same, 
certainly. By the end of last week, they 
had formally constituted themselves as 
a faction, under the name, In Defence 
of Our Party; as of February 12, they 
claim 389 members. Encouragingly, 
they have accepted the membership of 
the International Socialism bloggers, 
who have constituted themselves as a 
platform called Democratic Renewal 
within the faction. 

What do the comrades in the new 
faction want? Firstly: “recognition 
that discipline in a revolutionary party 
is political - not administrative - and 
fundamentally a matter of conviction. 
This means that if contentious decisions 
are taken that do not have overwhelming 
support, the leadership cannot simply 
demand loyalty, but needs to try to 
win the membership politically to 
its position over a period of time.” A 
statement of the bleeding obvious, you 
would think, but not in the SWP. 1 

Secondly, they point out that 
“comrades need time and space to 
honestly debate the issues we currently 
face if we are to reach a political 
resolution that has the overwhelming 
support of members”. On slightly 
shakier ground - but still partly true 
as far as it goes - the comrades argue 
that “feminists are not our enemies, but 
potential allies”. 

They also put forward “a number 
of immediate measures” to handle the 
present crisis, including the standing 
down of ‘comrade Delta’, whose 
alleged crimes sparked the crisis, from 
public SWP work, and full support for 
those who made complaints against 
him; rejection of disciplinary action 
against dissidents; and a “review of 
disputes committee procedures”. 

This is hardly the most radical 
platform, but the faction itself is hugely 


significant. The fact that 389 members 
have signed up is a challenge to the 
leadership in itself, of course - it is the 
names on the list, however, which will 
have given it the most disquiet. These 
are not nobodies in the SWP. They are 
not semi-detached public figures (as 
Richard Seymour and China Mieville 
have been portrayed), nor are they head¬ 
banging students. 

The faction includes a whole raft 
of middle to senior cadre, including 
10 members of the NC and perhaps 
as many former members of the CC; 
it includes people of unimpeachable 
moral authority within the SWP, such as 
Pat Stack and Tony Cliff’s biographer, 
Ian Birchall. It is one thing to fold 
Richard Seymour into an amorphous 
morass of hostile anti-Leninists and 
‘creeping feminists’. Ian Birchall 
simply does not fit the bill. 

Conference U-turn 

It was too much for the CC, in the 
end. Having spent every bit of energy 
it could muster on preventing the 
opposition from forcing a ‘special 
conference’ - from ruling motions 
out of order on technical grounds, 
to imposing an arbitrary February 
1 deadline for such motions - it has 
executed a whiplash U-turn and called 
one itself. 

The CC’s statement on the matter 
is remarkable principally for being 
almost identical to every other 
statement the CC has put out so far 
during this crisis. There are the usual 
attempts to foster a ‘bunker mentality’ 
among the membership, shoring it up 
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Ian Birchall: rebel 

against ‘attacks’; the usual guff about 
how the Delta case was handled with 
the utmost propriety; the usual scare 
stories about the horrors of permanent 
factions. There is just that one, tiny, 
almost insignificant difference: that one 
week ago, such ‘arguments’ were being 
mustered against the idea of revisiting 
the affair at a special conference, but 
now they have mysteriously become 
arguments for doing so. 2 

So, for all the bluster, this has to be 
read as a humiliating climbdown. It is 
an admission that, despite bullish talk to 
the contrary, it is not some insignificant 
minority unconvinced by the CC’s 
attempts to ‘draw a line’ under the whole 
affair. If it was, why such difficulties? 
Ignore them; expel them; move on. No 
- this truly is, as the oppositionists have 
been arguing all along, an existential 
crisis. This conference has been forced 
on the CC - the 163 signatories of the 
aforementioned ‘misplaced’ letter to the 
NC threatened to add their weight to 
the campaign to get motions for a recall 
conference through branches, and it was 
no longer possible to avoid that outcome. 

Calling the conference itself affords 
the CC what measure of strength it can 
achieve in this position: having been 
forced into it, it will attempt to make 
sure the conference is home turf. To 


that end, it is playing silly buggers 
with the procedures. It has set the 
absurdly early date of March 10 - 
which gives comrades barely a month 
to discuss matters. There will be one 
internal discussion bulletin (IB) - as if 
discussion is possible on that basis. It 
is aggregates (regional meetings) which 
are to elect delegates, meanwhile, rather 
than branches - and aggregates are more 



Dave Renton: rebel 


likely to be at the mercy of full-time 
apparatchiks, being further removed 
from the rank and file. 

Prepare to fight 

To their credit, both the IDOP faction 
and the Democratic Renewal platform 
know this game all too well. 

An internal IDOP bulletin states: 
“Many people have contacted us to 
say that they think the timetable the CC 
have proposed is too short, and that we 
can only resolve these issues effectively 
if comrades have adequate time for 
discussion.” A serious discussion 
would require “two IBs - two so that 
comrades can make written responses 
to the articles in the first IB - and 
aggregates. We feel that the aggregates 
can only start after the IBs have been 
produced, so that comrades are able to 
have informed discussion based on IB 
articles. This means that, if there is to be 
an adequate pre-conference discussion, 
the conference cannot take place until 
after Easter.” 

More punchily, the DR platform 
recognises what is going on: the CC 
“calls a special conference on March 
10, just over four weeks from now. We 
want a special conference. But this is, 
in fact, a manoeuvre of exactly the same 
type as the arbitrary deadline imposed 
on motions for a special conference 
prior to the national committee. Its 
purpose is approximately the same: to 
drastically curtail the period of debate.” 3 

Unfortunately, this will not be the 
half of it. A more recent statement 
of the DR platform comes with the 
self-explanatory headline, “Stop the 
bullying!”, and proceeds to outline 
the terrible logic that leads from facile 
straw-man attacks, to denunciations, 
to an atmosphere where comrades 
are apparently being threatened with 
violence. 4 More broadly, the CC is 
determined to win this conference - at 
whatever cost. That means intimidation, 
gerrymandering and all the rest. 

The opposition is growing, and 
it is on the front foot at the moment, 
but it has a difficult fight ahead. The 
most immediate aim, of course, is to 
circumvent - however possible - the 
arbitrarily foreshortened timetable for 
the conference; and then to fight what 
will inevitably by a grubby guerrilla 
war for delegates and motions on terrain 
chosen by the CC. 

The counterpart to this must be 
‘preparing for the worst’ - the still 
likely eventuality that the CC gets the 


conference it wants. The DR comrades 
are correct to highlight the bullying of 
SWP members by the apparat, and 
correct also to provide practical advice 
to those being ‘taken aside for a little 
chat’ at branch meetings. 

More is needed, however. Every 
anti-democratic manoeuvre needs to 
be exposed. Every branch decision 
steamrollered by a local apparatchik, 
every implied threat of violence, 
every rigged aggregate vote should be 
documented in full view of the SWP 
membership and the class. Let the 
world see exactly how these so-called 
‘socialists from below’ conduct their 
affairs. In short, a rigged conference 
must be delegitimised, just as the NC 
meeting was delegitimised. It is only 
natural, after all, for it is perverse 
to suggest a rigged conference is 
legitimate in the first place. 

‘Unpolitical’ 

That said, there is everything still to 
play for. The CC has not yet lost by 
a long shot, but it has never really 
regained the momentum in the last 
month. It has been exposed repeatedly 
as a politically spent force, unable to 
find anything to say, unable to advance 
discussions beyond non-specific 
complaints about ‘slurs’. The only 
advantages it retains are bureaucratic 
(which is not, alas, to say they are 
insignificant). 

It is thus worth a final comment on 
a particularly hypocritical accusation, 
wheeled out against the pre-conference 
factions and repeated in the statement 
calling the new conference. “The 
faction document is extraordinarily 
unpolitical,” Kimber and co whinge. 
“It has nothing to say about the 
economic crisis and the fightback, 
the battle against racism and fascism, 
the union bureaucracy and the rank 
and file, Unite the Resistance, anti¬ 
imperialism, building the SWP - or 
much else.” 

It is, of course, unsurprising that a 
document intended to combat internal 
bureaucracy fails to discuss a whole 
list of other questions. However, 
leaving that aside, the CC’s response 
is utterly hypocritical. It is true that the 
leadership has plenty of policy on all 
these areas (if we are prepared to extend 
the definition of the word ‘policy’ to 
include platitudinous horseshit), and 
the opposition has said little about any 
of those things (we note, however, the 
rather significant omission of women’s 
liberation from the list). 


Yet the SWP leadership has allowed 
this to happen, because its mercilessly 
bureaucratic modus operandi has 
precisely a depoliticising effect on the 
rank and file. It is worth remembering 
that two short months ago, there were 
not yet any factions in the SWP; this 
period of ‘great chaos under heaven’ 
is the first time in many newer 
comrades’ political careers that thinking 
independently of the leadership has 
become a burning necessity. 

It is to be applauded that, among 
the opposition, the germs of serious 
political discussion have started to 
appear. Mostly this has focused on the 
women’s question, unsurprisingly, and 
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has been of varying quality. (Even Pat 
Stack has put his oar in on this one.) 
Yet, on another level, debate is simply 
inevitable, and illustrates how much 
effort the SWP leadership puts into 
preventing such discussions. 

SWP members should ask 
themselves: will the level of debate 
and comradely exchange of ideas be 
higher under the status quo ante, the 
bureaucratic regime that currently drives 
the SWP to the edge of destruction, or 
under a healthier democratic structure? 
Which option is really “unpolitical”? 
That is the decision that faces the SWP 
today: an internal revolution and with 
it the possibility of political renewal, or 
sectarian oblivion • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/new-faction-launched-in-the-swp. 

2. www.cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/a-revolutionary-situation-develops-in-the-swp. 

3. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/02/a-brief-note-on-ccs-call-for-special. 
html. 

4. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/02/stop-bullying.html. 


Appeal from the 
editor 


A s readers will have observed, 
last week, the Weekly Worker 
carried an apology for an article 
we published in January 2012. 
We have agreed to pay damages 
to the complainant and we have 
also incurred considerable costs 
running into the thousands of 
pounds. 

While the Weekly Worker never 
knowingly publishes falsehoods, 
in the event of inaccuracies our 
open letters pages are available - 
in particular to activists involved 
in the working class movement 
- for immediate rebuttal and/or 
retraction. 

Libel costs are exceptionally 
high. We settled out of court and 


agreed to pay costs (the final 
figure has not yet been agreed). 
So we are urgently appealing to 
readers to help us out of this crisis. 
Please send your contributions, 
marked ‘Legal appeal’, to Weekly 
Worker, BCM Box 928, London 
WC1N 3XX. Alternatively, 
transfer your donation directly to 
our account (sort code: 30-99-64; 
a/c: 00744310) or via our website 
using PayPal. Please ensure you 
inform us of the purpose of the 
transfer. 

On behalf of the Weekly 
Worker I would like to thank 
our readers for their continued 
support. 

Peter Manson 
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Let a thousand blogs bloom 

Bureaucrats fear the ‘dark side of the internet’ in the same way they previously feared the printing press 
and the photocopier, writes Eddie Ford 



F undamental to Marxism is the 
notion that there can be no 
socialism without democracy. 
One needs the other. They are 
inseparable. Socialism which is not 
democratic is not socialism, but 
something inimical to universal 
human emancipation. Therefore 
Marxists stand for the open clash 
of contending ideas. Their free flow 
and unfettered debate. Without this 
uninhibited exchange we are left in a 
state of relative ignorance, unable to 
develop our political understanding 
and consciousness - effectively leaving 
power in the hands of privileged 
bureaucrats and autocrats, big and 
small. 

Which brings us to comrade Alex 
Callinicos (‘Stalinicos’) and his 
now legendary, or infamous, article 
for Socialist Review, ‘Is Leninism 
finished?’ 1 Quite deservedly, the 
eminent professor and member of 
the Socialist Workers Party central 
committee has been mercilessly 
mocked by imaginative leftwing critics 
armed with Photoshop - portraying him 
as Darth Vader, etc. Our regular readers 
will know the words which attracted 
such ribaldry: “One thing the entire 
business [recent open opposition within 
the SWP] has reminded us of is the 
dark side of the internet. Enormously 
liberating though the net is, it has long 
been known that it allows salacious 
gossip to be spread and perpetuated - 
unless the victim has the money and the 
lawyers to stop it. Unlike celebrities, 
small revolutionary organisations 
don’t have these resources, and their 
principles stop them from trying 
to settle political arguments in the 
bourgeois courts.” 

Comrade Callinicos’s 
‘egalitarianism’ is totally spurious, 
of course. His prurient concern about 
“salacious gossip” is motivated by an 
instinctive bureaucratic reflex to hit out 
against a subversive technology - a near 
instant form of global communication 
- which he and the monstrously 
bloated SWP apparatus have no way 
of managing. In other words, they 
are control-frealcs on a level that far 
surpasses anything ever attempted by 
the Blairites or even the old ‘official’ 
leadership of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain. A sort of perverse 
achievement, you could argue. 

Another revealing insight into the 
SWP’s weird control-freakery can 
be found in Pat Stack’s contribution 
to the latest circular by the emerging 
In Defence of Our Party faction. 
Comrade Stack is the chair of the 
organisation’s thoroughly discredited 
disputes committee and the only person 
on it to dissent against the decision to 
‘clear’ ‘comrade Delta’. Though rather 
ironically prefacing his interesting 
comments with the stricture that 
“Under no circumstances should this 
text be posted on the internet”, since it 
is intended “for members of the SWP 
only” - some chance - he wisely advises 
the SWP leadership to “take a chill pill 
over social media”. Yes, he admits that 
this new-fangled social networking is 
“alien” to him, but acknowledges that it 
is “perfectly normal” for his nieces and 
nephews to “share almost everything” 
on Facebook “bar the darkest secrets” 
- maybe them as well. 

Tellingly, comrade Stack recounts 
how at conference an “older comrade” 
slid over to him and said that “we’ve 
got to stop all this Facebook stuff’ - 
expressing the typical bureaucratic 
mentality we have come to expect 
from the SWP old guard. Uncontrolled 
free speech is a threat to ‘the party’ 
- or, rather, the entrenched central 


Evolution: danger? 

committee. He goes on to venture: “I 
feel this attitude was typified by the 
majority of the CC’s response to the 
internet debate last year. I remarked to 
somebody that the leadership sounded 
like ageing CPers in the late 50s and 
early 60s denouncing rock and roll as an 
evil expression of American capitalism 
... If we want young comrades to take 
us seriously, we need to seriously 
listen to them about this stuff, instead 
of panicking about what a seriously 
run website might do to the review, 
the journal or even the paper; we have 
to instead ask, is it serious not to have 
a well-run website that is absolutely 
central to our political/organisational 
priorities?” 

What comrade Stack says is quite 
correct. If the SWP is to survive at all 
as any sort of viable organisation, the 
leadership - if you excuse the term - 
needs to ruthlessly ditch its ingrained 
hostility to members freely discussing 
and debating their views using 
whatever technology comes to hand. 
Like, first and foremost, the internet 

- which, barring some catastrophic 
development, will not be going away 
fast. Sorry, CC comrades. 

Highly unequal 

However, the omens are not good. The 
SWP CC has form. Back in 1995, if 
not before, the CC - especially Tony 
Cliff, it seems - got worried by the 
new ‘middle class’ phenomenon that 
was the worldwide web. Specifically, 
they became concerned by the 
unsupervised discussions breaking 
out on the then International Socialist 
List, which they disapprovingly noted 
was the result of a “private initiative” 
by comrades belonging to the SWP’s 
International Socialist Tendency in 
various countries. Dismayingly, for 
the CC, “as far as we can tell, the 
leaderships of their organisations 
were not consulted” and - even worse 

- “certainly no reference was made to 
the SWP central committee”. Horror 
of horrors. 

Deploying the sort of language 
and arguments that strikes an 
unfortunately contemporary note, the 
CC aristocratically pontificated about 
how “very little hard information” was 
sent out through the IS List anyway and 
what you did find was “usually banal 
or irrelevant” - according to them, the 
arbiters of truth and wisdom. Indeed, 
tutting like an old schoolteacher, 
they told the SWP membership two 
decades ago that “much of the content 
of the messages consists in trivialities 
and gossip about the internal affairs 
of various groups” - as if the way a 
group aiming to lead the working 
class conducts its elections or holds 
its leaders to account is of no concern 


to comrades in other countries or to the 
working class as a whole. 

Then when you consider that 
some users of the IS List seemed 
to “subscribe to the fantasy that 
communication via the internet is 
fundamentally more secure than that 
on the telephone”, the CC could only 
wearily conclude that overall the IS 
List was of a “highly dubious nature”. 
Open to abuse. After sternly lecturing 
SWP members to reject the “media- 
promoted mania for the internet” and 
how any “sensible socialist should 
not fall for the immense hyping of the 
internet by papers like The Guardian”, 
etc - peddling “technological novelties” 
that will never catch on - SWP 
members were given an anecdote (not 
“gossip”, of course) about a debate 
that had just taken place at Marxism 
concerning the merits or otherwise of 
the internet, where someone accused 
the SWP leadership of “technophobia” 
and a “desire to suppress debate” - what 
a scurrilous suggestion! 

So on August 2 1995 the CC issued 
an edict that SWP members should not 
use the IS List. 2 In justification, it trotted 
out the same bogus egalitarianisms that 
Alex Callinicos employed to warn us 
about the “dark side of the internet” - 
it disadvantages the poor old proles. 
Hence it was claimed: “Access to 
the internet, as to any technology, 
is determined by capitalist relations 
of production. It is therefore highly 
unequal, and conditioned by the bosses’ 
domination of the economy and the 
state.” Furthermore, “only a small 
minority of our members have access 
to the internet” and this - apparently - 
“reflects the fact that internet users are, 
in general, concentrated in universities 
and in upper-echelon white-collar 
jobs”. Consequently, it was argued, 
discussions take place on the IS List 
“from which most comrades are 
excluded”. You would almost believe 
that the SWP bureaucrats are friends of 
the downtrodden. 

Not only that, they continued, but 
we “lack the means to make the list 
accountable” to the organisations 
making up the IS Tendency - for 
“accountable” read ‘controllable’. 
Instead political debate must “take 
place through the party branches 
and at national meetings and 
conferences, where all comrades 
can participate directly or through 
their elected delegates” - under the 
watchful eye of the full-timers and 
the subservient middle-ranking cadre. 
Almost comically, the CC statement 
denounced “irresponsible gossip” by a 
“self-selected and relatively privileged 
clique” - not referring to themselves, 
naturally. None so blind. Getting 
more desperate, but inadvertently 


more truthful, the CC testily explained 
that this global means of potentially 
anonymous debate might lead to the 
extremely undesirable situation where 
others could “take part in discussions 
that do not concern them” - perhaps 
over the character of the ex-USSR, 
the nature of the epoch or even the 
accountability of the SWP leadership 
- such ‘internal’ matters should only 
be the preserve of the priesthood; 
not the sheep who happen to be the 
membership or the wider working 
class. Just do as you are told and sell 
more copies of Socialist Worker. In 
fact, the CC intoned, the internet as a 
whole is a “diversion” from the “face- 
to-face discussion” involved in flogging 
the paper, recruiting new members, 
agitating for the next demonstration - 
and nowadays, chasing the tail of the 
English Defence League, etc. 

We also heard the same kind of 
censorial, routinist crap from the SWP 
tops during the days of the Socialist 
Alliance - criminally sabotaged by 
both the SWP and the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, who put their 
own narrow, sectarian interests before 
the project of building left unity. 
Fairly predictably, the SWP was 
unenthusiastic - to put it mildly - about 
the idea of an SA discussion list, but 
were in the end outvoted by the other 
groups. A moment of sanity. But the 
pervading SWP attitude was that the 
discussion lists were essentially a waste 
of time, as members would be bogged 
down in never-ending and fruitless 
debates with - yes, you guessed it - 
“the sectarians” (not that they openly 
said the same about discussion and 
debate within the actual SA branches). 
Instead, SA members should be getting 
out into the ‘real world’ and ‘making 
a difference’ - ie, joining and building 
the SWP. The party. Presumably, the 
‘real world’ starts and ends with the 
SWP - here be dragons beyond. 3 

Swaddled 

Of course, the arguments presented 
by Alex Callinicos and the CC are 
just as absurd today as they were 
in 1995. After all, is it not true that 
there was “highly unequal” access to 
the telephone (now the most beloved 
technology device of the SWP CC) 
when it was first invented? Then again, 
you could say exactly the same about 
letters - given that only a tiny minority 
were literate for most of recorded 
history. 

So would the SWP apparatchiks, if 
they had been around at the time - a 
truly terrifying thought - have argued 
that use of the letter or phone should be 
carefully controlled on the basis they are 
“conditioned by the bosses ’ domination 
of the economy and the state”? God 


only knows what the SWP tops would 
have made of the photocopier, a highly 
dubious invention purposely designed 
to do little more than spread “salacious 
gossip” and worse. Yet it appears 
for the SWP bureaucracy that some 
technological developments are more 
“highly unequal” than others. 

Plain fact of the matter, at least 
for Marxists, is that no means of 
communication - or technology - 
in and of itself can be backward or 
reactionary. An utterly irrational notion 
that leads to madness. Remember the 
Unabomber? How any technology is 
used, or abused - whether it liberates or 
oppresses - is determined by the level 
of class struggle in a given, historically 
concrete, society. Gas ovens can be 
used to cook nice food or burn the 
bodies of those you have murdered. 
The internet can be used to Tweet inane 
slanders about your drinking partner 
last night or to expose the dirty secrets 
of the ruling class or the government. 

One thing communists cannot deny 
though is that the SWP leadership is 
absolutely right to be deeply nervous 
about the ‘threat’ the internet poses to 
its police regime. Spot on, comrades. 
Without resorting to cyber-utopianism 
or libertarianism, as some do, here is a 
medium/technology which undermines 
the CC’s hold on power - a universal 
acid dissolving its grip over the 
membership, no longer cowed. It is 
the bureaucrat’s worst nightmare come 
true. As blogger ‘Soviet Goon Boy’ 
puts it, “ideally” the CC would like 
to retain a “monopoly of information 
in the party”; however, this is just 
not “humanly possible” any more - 
“Charlie Kimber may not recognise 
the internet, but the internet recognises 
him”. 4 You can purge and expel, SWP 
CC, but you can’t hide. 

Another thing communists can 
safely say is that Marx would have 
taken to the internet like a duck to 
water. Openness activates and enhances 
the “public mind”, as Marx said, and 
the free press - or internet - is “the 
omnipresent open eye of the popular 
spirit” - the “merciless confessional that 
a people makes to itself, and it is well 
known that confession has the power 
to redeem”. The only alternative to 
an open and “merciless confessional” 
communist press is, as Marx also 
argued, to keep the movement like a 
“person swaddled in a cradle all his 
life, for as soon as he leams to walk he 
also learns to fall, and it is only through 
falling that he learns to walk. But if 
we all remain children in swaddling- 
clothes, who is to swaddle us? If we 
all lie in a cradle, who is to cradle us? 
If we are all in jail, who is to be the jail 
warden?” Words that Alex Callinicos, 
Charlie Kimber, etc - who claim to be 
revolutionary Marxists - would do well 
to dwell upon. 

For us in the CPGB, we shall 
continue to do what we can to support 
and encourage the rebellion we now 
see underway against the SWP jail 
wardens. To borrow from Maoist 
phraseology, what the SWP urgently 
needs - like the British left as a whole 
- is a cultural revolution: let a thousand 
flowers bloom, not to mention a 
thousand more oppositional blogs and 
Facebook pages • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Socialist Review January 2013: 
www.socialistreview.org.uk/article. 
php?articlenumber= 12210. 

2. http://www.angelfire.com/joumal/iso/ist.html. 

3. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Here_be_dragons. 

4. http://sovietgoonboy.wordpress. 

com/2013/02/05/the-swp-crisis-some-reflections. 
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PROGRAMME 


Transitional regress 

Is the so-called transitional method the road to revolution? Jack Conrad argues against the economism 
of the Socialist Workers Party 



Two years before his death Tony Cliff had one of his famous hunches 


T ony Cliff distinguished himself 
from orthodox Trotskyism in 
the aftermath of World War II 
because he was able to recognise 
both Stalin’s palpable success 
in creating an empire in eastern 
Europe and the palpable reality 
of the long economic boom in the 
west. Events had beached Trotsky’s 
1930s expectations. Stalinism did not 
collapse with the Nazi invasion. Nor 
was capitalism in its “death agony”. 1 
In fact, it was Trotskyism that was 
in crisis. As Cliff himself wittily put 
it, navigating the class struggle with 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme , 
was like people trying to find their 
way round the Paris metro using a 
London tube map. 

True, when he founded the Socialist 
Review Group in 1950, Cliff did draw 
up a 12-point list of “transitional 
demands”, which were designed 
to attract and recruit “individual” 
Labour and trade union activists. 
Apart from calls for a “foreign 
policy based on independence of 
both Washington and Moscow” (11) 
and the “Withdrawal of British troops 
overseas; freedom of colonial peoples 
and offer of economic and technical 
aid” (12), his programme stayed 
firmly within the narrow confines 
of leftwing trade unionism. Eg, 
“complete nationalisation of heavy 
industry, the banks, insurance and 
the land (1), “Two or more workers’ 
representatives to sit on boards of 
all private concerns employing 20 
or more people” (5), “Abolition 
of payments for national health 
service and of private beds” (7), 
“Sliding scale of adequate pensions 
based on new and realistic cost-of- 
living indices” (9). 2 So no Cliffite 
strategy for forming the working 
class into a revolutionary party, no 
constitutional demands, no working 
class championing of women, gays 
and youth, no answers for Scotland 
and Wales, no attitude towards the 
middle classes, no aim of working 
class state power and communism. 

Cliff himself readily admits how 
“excruciatingly painful” it was to 
face up to the reality that Trotsky’s 
prognosis had not come true. 3 But 
come true it had not. Cliff therefore 
reluctantly concluded that Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme had 
been disproved “by life” and that 
reformism was enjoying a second 
spring. 4 In the fourth volume of 
his Trotsky biography, Cliff argued 
that such demands as a sliding 
scale of wages had been adopted in 
response to a “capitalism in deep 
slump” and therefore “did not fit a 
non-revolutionary situation”. Cliff 
concluded: “The basic assumption 
behind Trotsky’s transitional demands 
was that the economic crisis was so 
deep that the struggle for even the 
smallest improvement in workers’ 
conditions would bring conflict with 
the capitalist system itself. When life 
disproved the assumption, the ground 
fell from beneath the programme.” 5 

Unfortunately, in the 1960s this 
conclusion went hand in hand with 
adapting to the merry-go-round of 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
pacifism, trade union militancy, 
student radicalism and anti-fascist 
popular frontism. The number of 
Cliff’s followers mushroomed from 
under a hundred to over a thousand. 
In 1977 the Socialist Workers Party 
was founded amidst exhortations that 
it was “vital to build the organisation 
quickly.” 6 A revolutionary moment 


was just around the corner and masses 
of workers were expected to soon 
flood in. 

Not that the newly established SWP 
was to be equipped with a programme 
- certainly not a minimum-maximum 
programme of the kind adhered to 
by the German Social Democratic 
Party, the French Workers’ Party 
and the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party. Instead the SWP was 
to be built around tailing spontaneous 
movements, hunches and an almost 
entirely bogus version of history. 

Eg, SWP loyalists take it as 
axiomatic that they are obliged to reject 
out of hand, almost as a sacred duty, 
the minimum-maximum programme 
of classical Marxism. Their main 
source of authority here is, of course, 
Tony Cliff’s dreadful biography 
Lenin. Flence the apocryphal story. 
Supposedly the minimum-maximum 
programme inevitably led to that 
fateful vote for war credits by the SDP 
Reichstag fraction in August 1914; 
and, though it is dwarfed by that act 
of treachery, the same minimum- 
maximum structure is blamed for 
the accommodation shown towards 
the provisional government and the 
defencists by Kamenev and Stalin 
when they took over editing Pravda 
in the spring of 1917 - cut short in 
Cliff’s account by Lenin’s return from 
Swiss exile and his “complete break” 
with the old minimum programme. 7 

Yet the fact of the matter is that 
Lenin pugnaciously defended and, of 
course, where necessary developed 
the minimum programme. It mapped 
out a road under conditions of tsarist 
autocracy which would culminate 
in a democratic republic born of a 
popular revolution. Economically 
the minimum programme did not 
envisage Russia instantly going 
beyond the norms of capitalist 
commodity production. Nevertheless, 
at the level of the regime, Russia was 
to be ruled over by the working class 
in alliance with the peasant masses. 
State power in the form of the 
revolutionary democratic dictatorship 


(rule) of the proletariat and peasantry 
was the bridge which united the 
minimum and maximum sections of 
the programme. 

The Bolsheviks were committed 
to using the salient of state power to 
help spark the socialist revolution in 
the countries of advanced capitalism. 
With the aid of the socialist west, 
Russia could then embark on the 
transition to socialism (the first 
stage of communism) without the 
necessity of a second, specifically 
socialist, revolution. The workers’ and 
peasants’ revolution against tsarism 
would thereby - given the right 
internal and external conditions and 
circumstances - be made permanent. 
It would proceed uninterruptedly 
from the tasks of political democracy 
to the maximum programme and the 
tasks of leaving behind commodity 
production, the wages system and 
bourgeois right. 

The fall of the tsar in February 1917 
and the emergence of a protracted 
dual power situation - a bourgeois 
provisional government (class content 
being determined by politics not 
personnel), alongside which stood 
the workers’ and peasants’ soviets - 
caused Lenin to adjust - not, as Cliff 
erroneously contends, carry out a 
“complete break” with, the minimum 
programme. 8 The revolutionary 
dictatorship (rule) of the workers and 
peasants was concretised in the slogan, 
‘All power to the workers’, soldiers’ 
and peasants’ soviets’. Trotsky’s 
latter-day disciples - Cliff included 
- have woefully misrepresented the 
history of Bolshevism and Leninism. 
In so doing they stupidly reject as a 
matter of supposed principle the 
concept of a minimum section of 
the party programme: ie, a logically 
designed series of immediate demands 
and perspectives under the socio¬ 
economic conditions of capitalism, 
which in their orchestrated fulfilment 
transform the workers into a class that 
is ready to seize state power. 

And by early October 1917, ready 
to seize state power they certainly 


were. Flowever, on the very eve of 
the second revolution, Lenin declared 
himself against the “very radical” but 
“really very groundless” proposal 
that came from Nikolai Bukharin 
and Vladimir Smirnov to “discard 
the minimum programme”. 9 These 
comrades claimed that the division 
of the programme into minimum 
and maximum sections was outdated 
because Russia was about to begin the 
transition to socialism. The minimum 
programme was therefore redundant. 
But Lenin disagreed: 

[W]e must not discard the mini¬ 
mum programme, for this would 
be an empty boast: we do not 
wish to “demand anything from 
the bourgeoisie”; we wish to re¬ 
alise everything ourselves; we do 
not wish to work on petty details 
within the framework of bourgeoi¬ 
sie society. 

This would be an empty boast, 
because first of all we must win 
power, which has not yet been 
done. We must first carry out meas¬ 
ures of transition to socialism, we 
must continue our revolution un¬ 
til the world socialist revolution is 
victorious, and only then ‘return¬ 
ing to the battle’, may we discard 
the minimum programme as of no 
further use. 10 

And there was always the possibility 
of being defeated, of having to 
conduct an organised retreat. 
Discarding the minimum programme 
would be “equivalent to declaring, to 
announcing (to bragging in simple 
language) that we have already 
won.” 11 

Even after the October revolution 
Lenin repeated the same argument. 
Against those who wanted to write 
a programme purely based on 
soviet power and the transition to 
full socialism, Lenin warned that it 
is “a utopia to think that we shall 
not be thrown back.” 12 Flence the 
continued relevance of the minimum 
programme and the possibility of 


having to once again use “bourgeois 
parliamentarianism”, etc. 

Productive forces 

Let us turn to Trotsky’s 1938 
Transitional programme - otherwise 
known as The death agony of 
capitalism and the tasks of the Fourth 
International. Trotsky had become 
convinced that capitalism was more 
than just decadent and moribund. 
Capitalism faced immediate 
extinction, was experiencing its 
final crisis. As a system it could no 
longer develop the productive forces 
- an idea he took, of course, from 
Marx’s well known ‘Preface’ to A 
contribution to the critique of political 
economy (1859): 

At a certain stage of development, 
the material productive forces of 
society come into conflict with the 
existing relations of production or 
- this merely expresses the same 
thing in legal terms - with the prop¬ 
erty relations within the framework 
of which they have operated hith¬ 
erto. From forms of development 
of the forces of production these 
relations turn into their fetters. 
Then begins the period of social 
revolution. 13 

Though Marx’s ‘Preface’ is flawed 
in some important respects and goes 
against the grain of what he wrote 
elsewhere - it can, after all, be read 
to mean that the material productive 
forces, not the class struggle, are 
the locomotive of history - such an 
assessment coming from Trotsky, that 
capitalism had turned into an absolute 
fetter, was perfectly understandable, 
given the circumstances of the time. 

Before him, Lenin and Flilferding 
had already laid the foundations 
by writing penetrating studies of 
finance capital and the “last stage of 
capitalism”. And it was not only the 
left that saw capitalism as being in 
decline. Bourgeois intellectuals often 
despaired of further progress under 
their own system. Pessimism was rife. 
Eg, the German historian, Oswald 
Spengler - conservative, Nietzschean 
and anti-democratic - authored the 
influential The decline of the west 
(1918-22). By way of analogy he 
argued that capitalism had entered 
its last winter. The soul of western 
civilisation was dead. The age of 
caesarism had begun. A theme taken 
up in Britain by Arnold Toynbee in his 
A study of history (1934-61). 

The 1929 Wall Street crash, 
the global slump, the forced 
abandonment of the gold standard, 
soaring unemployment, the coming 
to power of Nazi gangsters in 1933 
and the fragmentation of the world 
economy into rival, antagonistic zones 
conveyed an ever mounting sense of 
pending doom. Flumanity was living 
at the end of times. For Trotsky, 
capitalism was disintegrating. Spain, 
Abyssinia, China were for him but 
heralds of a general conflagration. 
Not even the large-scale introduction 
of new consumer goods, means of 
transport and technologies, such as 
vacuum cleaners, telephones, cars, 
aeroplanes and electronics, reversed 
the chronic malaise: “Mankind’s 
productive forces stagnate”. 14 All that 
got Germany, USA, Japan, Britain, 
Italy and France - the main capitalist 
powers - moving economically in the 
late 1930s, putting the unemployed 
back to work, was preparation for the 
slaughter of another world war. Fifty 
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million were to die. 

Conditions for socialism, 
said Trotsky, were not only ripe, 
but overripe. Without a global 
socialist revolution, all the gains 
of civilisation were in danger. The 
main problem being not so much the 
consciousness of the masses. Rather 
the opportunism and cowardice of 
the ‘official communists’ and social 
democrats: “The historical crisis 
of mankind is reduced to the crisis 
of the revolutionary leadership”. 15 
But, whereas the parties of ‘official 
communism’ and social democracy 
each counted in their ranks tens and 
hundreds of thousands, even millions, 
Trotsky’s forces were isolated, 
untrained and minuscule. Perhaps 
a couple of thousand worldwide. A 
problem Trotsky solved, at least in 
his mind, by falling back on what 
Marxists call ‘spontaneity’. 

What he lacked in the real world, 
he made up for with a programmatic 
reliance on the elemental movement 
of the working class around everyday 
issues, such as pay and conditions. 
Desperate hope substitutes for harsh 
reality. The nature of the epoch 
“permits” revolutionaries to carry out 
economic struggles in a way that is 
“indissolubly” linked with the “actual 
tasks of the revolution”, Trotsky 
desperately declared. 16 

The “existing consciousness” 
of workers is not only the point of 
departure; it is now, to all intents and 
purposes, regarded as unproblematic. 
In the mind, subject and object are 
blurred one into the other. Though 
in ‘normal times’ most are not 
subjectively revolutionary - ie, 
educated in Marxism - workers are 
objectively revolutionary because of 
the reality of capitalism. But in the 
‘new times’ no longer was it necessary 
through education and organisation to 
win the masses to consciously grasp 
the need to “change forthwith the old 
conditions”. Fighting to maintain 
existing conditions was all that was 
needed to “win the prize”. The constant 
tussle over wages and hours, putting in 
place safeguards against the corrosive 
effects of inflation and state-funded 
job creation were painted in gloriously 
revolutionary colours. A classic case 
of elevating trade union struggles to 
the level of socialist politics. 

Trotsky reasoned that in general 
there can, in the epoch of “decaying 
capitalism”, be no systematic social 
reforms or raising of the masses’ living 
standards. Objective circumstances 
therefore propelled the masses, or 
so Trotsky believed, to overthrow 
capitalism, simply because every 
time the system conceded one 
spoonful it was forced to take back 
two. It was in an advanced state of 
decay. Therefore, he concluded, 
simple defence of existing economic 
gains through demanding a “sliding 
scale” of wages and hours, etc, would 
provide the initial trigger needed to 
launch the final, apocalyptic collision 
with capitalism. 

Frankly, it does not surprise 
me in the least to read Trotsky’s 
sympathetic biographer, Isaac 
Deutscher, characterising the 
Transitional programme as “not so 
much a statement of principles as an 
instruction on tactics, designed for 
a party up to its ears in trade union 
struggles and day-to-day politics and 
striving to gain practical leadership 
immediately”. 17 

The Transitional programme is 
certainly marred with the inclusion of 
all manner of ephemeral facts, figures 
and personalities. It reads more like an 
antiquated manual for American SWP 
trade union activists than a programme 


for Marxist tribunes of the people. 

Trotsky insisted that if the 
defensive responses of the workers 
were energetically promoted, freed 
from bureaucratic constraints, and 
after that nudged in the direction of 
forming picket line defence guards, 
then pushed towards demanding 
nationalisation of key industries, the 
momentum would, advance following 
advance, take at least a minority of 
the class towards forming soviets 
and then, to cap it all, the conquest 
of state power. Or, as Trotsky put it, 
they would “storm not only heaven, 
but earth”. 

Patiently winning over the majority 
intellectually and organising the 
workers into a political party was 
dismissed as the gradualism that 
belonged to a previous, long dead, 
era: the era of competitive capitalism. 
Now, in the era of collapse, the 
meagre, squat but tightly organised 
forces of Trotskyism will lead the 
masses as if by stealth, steer them 
through a series of pre-set transitional 
demands, which, taken one after the 
other, take them forward. 

After a few years, or maybe 10, 
decisive layers will begin to recognise 
the Fourth International as their 
leadership. But the aim of winning 
state power and ending capitalism 
internationally will, though, only be 
revealed to the masses during the final 
phase of the struggle. Not quite, but 
almost, socialism as conspiracy. In 
essence, Trotsky, from a position of 
extreme organisational weakness, had 
re-invented the Blanquist putsch or 
the anarchist general strike ‘road to 
socialism’. This time the Trotskyites 
would be the educative elite, the 
tightly knit, highly disciplined, 
minority, operating as the command 
centre. They would drive the entire 
juggernaut of world revolution through 
their cogs and wheels of transitional 
demands, using trade union and other 
such levers. 

Action 

No matter how we excuse Trotsky 
in terms of how things appeared 
on the threshold of World War II, 
there is no escaping from the fact 
that he was wrong in method and 
periodisation. Trade union struggles 
are not hegemonic; they tend towards 
sectionalism, they do not lead to 
socialist consciousness. Nor was the 
1930s capitalist slump permanent or 
terminal. 

Suffice to say, after World War II 
capitalism experienced what might 
have been its highest and longest 
boom. By organising a further 
deformation of, or retreat from, 
the law of value, with Keynesian 
welfarism, nationalisation and the cold 
war arms economy, conditions were 
laid for the American century and a 
sustained and unprecedented period 
of capital accumulation. More than 
that, especially in western Europe, 
reformism - both of the Labourite 
and ‘official communist’ variety - 
was given a new lease of life. Hence, 
instead of the tactics of insurrection 
and frontal assault being the order 
of the day, ever wider propaganda, 
deep organisation and the long war 
of manoeuvre surely fitted the bill. 

The problem was, however, that 
Trotsky’s epigones either refused 
to acknowledge the capitalist boom 
of the 1950s and 60s or, when 
they finally admitted the truth that 
Trotsky’s 1938 prognosis no longer 
applied, they dogmatically stuck to 
what they Talmudically like to call the 
transitional method. 

Ironically, while the SWP, and 
its Socialist Review Group and 


International Socialist progenitors, 
boasted of being unencumbered by 
a programme - in effect they boasted 
of being at sea without a compass 
- two years before his death, Tony 
Cliff suddenly decided that the time 
was right to adopt one. With much 
fanfare, in September 1998, the 
SWP’s ‘Action programme’ (now 
almost totally forgotten) appeared in 
Socialist Worker. 18 This was followed 
by a glossy brochure and attempts 
to garner support and finance from 
local branches of trade unions, trades 
councils, Labour Party wards, etc. 
Naturally, there was no in-depth study 
of the workings of capitalism’s inner- 
laws and analysis of the system’s state 
of health. Nor was there any thorough¬ 
going debate within the SWP’s ranks 
culminating in a national conference 
vote before the launch decision was 
taken. All it took was for Cliff to have 
one of his famous hunches and lo it 
appeared. 

Despite claims that radical change 
was back on the agenda, calls for 
the abolition of the standing army 
and its replacement by a popular 
militia, disestablishment of the 
Church of England, Irish unity, self- 
determination for Scotland and Wales, 
a federal republic, etc, were entirely 
absent. The ‘Action programme’ 
consisted of nothing but a trite list 
of left-reformist demands: stopping 
closures and the nationalisation of 
failed concerns; a 35-hour week with 
no loss of pay; a £4.61 minimum 
wage; ending privatisation; repealing 
the anti-trade union laws; state control 
over international trade in order 
to curb speculation; an increase in 
welfare spending and slashing the 
arms bill; full employment so as to 
boost aggregate economic demand. 

The SWP’s ‘Action programme’ 
was premised on essentially the same 
method as Trotsky’s 1938 Transitional 
programme. Cliff also believed that 
conditions had become essentially 
the same. 19 Yes, despite working class 
confidence and self-activity being at 
a very low ebb and revolutionary 
consciousness almost non-existent, 
Cliff decreed that pursuit of even 
the most minimal demands is all that 
is needed to see the overthrow of 
capitalism. Cliff implied that Britain 
and other core imperialist powers 
had entered a deep crisis which made 
revolution imminent: “Capitalism in 
the advanced countries,” he wrote, “is 
no longer expanding and so the words 
of the 1938 Transitional programme 
that ‘there can be no discussion of 
systematic social reforms and raising 
the masses’ living standards’ fits reality 
again”. 20 As Cliff once said about the 
periodisation of Trotsky’s epigones - 
pure self-delusion. Leave aside “no 
longer expanding” and no “systematic 
social reforms” - according to the 
Office of National Statistics, “Unlike 
the 1970s and 1980s, real household 
disposable income per head grew 
almost continuously through the 
1990s and 2000s, irrespective of 
recessions.” 21 

Chris Harman, John Rees and Alex 
Callinicos were tasked with providing 
theoretical justification. In truth it 
amounted to intellectual prostitution. 
They backed the ‘Action programme’ 
with extraordinarily tenuous stories 
about rapidly mounting levels of 
discontent and equally tenuous 
quotes culled from Comintern’s 
‘Theses on tactics’ agreed at its 3rd 
Congress in June 1921 and Trotsky’s 
1934 ‘A programme of action for 
France’. 22 Hence, Alex Callinicos, 
doing his master’s bidding, quotes 
Comintern’s ‘Theses on tactics’ 
as if it was a repudiation of the 


minimum programme per se, while 
simultaneously claiming it as a 
pretext for the SWP’s 1998 ‘Action 
programme’, which is in actual fact 
nothing more than a minimalist 
programme of the centrist type - easily 
met within capitalism, and within the 
existing constitution to boot. 23 The 
crucial question of state power is, of 
course, entirely absent. Anyway let me 
quote Callinicos’s quote: 

The communist parties do not put 
forward minimum programmes 
which could serve to strengthen 
and improve the tottering founda¬ 
tions of capitalism. The commu¬ 
nists’ main aim is to destroy the 
capitalist system. But in order to 
achieve their aim the communist 
parties must put forward demands 
expressing the immediate needs of 
the working class. The communists 
must organise mass campaigns to 
fight for these demands regard¬ 
less of whether they are compat¬ 
ible with the continuation of the 
capitalist system. The communist 
parties should be concerned not 
with the viability and competitive 
capacity of capitalist industry or 
the stability of the capitalist econ¬ 
omy, but with proletarian poverty, 
which cannot and must not be en¬ 
dured any longer ... In place of the 
minimum programme of centrism 
and reformists, the Communist 
International offers a struggle 
for the concrete demands of the 
proletariat which, in their totality, 
challenge the power of the bour¬ 
geoisie, organise the proletariat 
and mark out the different stages of 
the struggle for its dictatorship. 24 

Clearly the target of Comintern 
is not the minimum programme 
as such. Rather it is the minimum 
programme of “socialisation or 
nationalisation” put forward by the 
centrists and reformists - which was to 
be achieved peacefully in an attempt 
to ameliorate the conditions of the 
workers, boost demand and thereby 
stabilise society. 25 As the resolution 
explicitly states, the understanding 
that capitalism cannot bring about 
the “long-term improvement of the 
proletariat” does not imply that the 
workers have to “renounce the fight 
for immediate practical demands 
until after it has established its 
dictatorship”. 26 Quite the reverse. 

Equally the target of Trotsky’s 
attack on the minimum programme 
in the Transitional programme was 
not Leninism, but pre-World War 
I social democracy, epitomised by 
the German party of Bebel, Kautsky, 
Bernstein, Noske, David and 
Scheidemann. Like the Bolsheviks 
it arranged its programme - written 
mainly by Kautsky - in two sections. 
The minimum programme “limited 
itself to reforms within the framework 
of bourgeois society” - furthermore, 
it must be emphasised, these reforms 
were within the framework of 
kaiserdom. As Engels, and in her turn 
Luxemburg, bitterly complained, the 
timorous minimum programme of 
German social democracy declined 
to even raise the republican demand 
for the abolition of the monarchy and 
the imperial constitution. Incidentally, 
Engels explained that the working 
class “can only come to power under 
the form of the democratic republic”. 27 
True, the maximum programme of 
German social democracy “promised” 
socialism. But between the minimum 
and maximum programme there 
was, as Trotsky said, no bridge. 
Indeed, as Trotsky explains, the right 
and centrist leaders had “no need 


for such a bridge”, since the word 
“socialism” is only used for “holiday 
speechifying”. 28 

Actually, Trotsky warned his 
small band of followers that it would 
be a terrible mistake to “discard” 
the programme of old “minimal” 
demands “to the degree to which 
these have preserved at least part of 
their vital forcefulness”. 29 Trotsky was 
prepared to defend existing democratic 
“rights and social conquests”. He did 
not, however, view them as having 
any particular purchase in and of 
themselves. No, because capitalism was 
mistakenly considered to be in absolute 
and terminal decline, it was claimed 
that every serious economic demand 
of the workers “inevitably reaches 
beyond the limits of capitalist property 
relations and the bourgeois state”. 30 In 
effect, spontaneity was combined with 
revolutionary economism. 

This is what the much vaunted 
transitional method amounts to, and 
this is the method that the SWP uses 
to rationalise what is now its habitual 
right opportunism. From keeping the 
Socialist Alliance as an Old Labour 
election outfit to Respect and the 
popular front with George Galloway, 
the Muslim Brotherhood and Asian 
businessmen. From adopting pacifism 
in the Stop the War Coalition to 
presenting mundane tax and spend 
Keynesian palliatives with its Unite 
the Resistance fake united front. Yet 
simultaneously, on demonstrations and 
picket lines SWPers proclaim ‘One 
solution - revolution’ and demand: 
“TUC, get off your knees, call the 
general strike”. That gets new recruits 
excited and allows the SWP to pose 
left. 

To save the SWP from 
disintegration will require more than 
a special conference, the election of 
a completely new central committee 
and an end to bureaucratic centralism. 
In cooperation with other pro-party 
forces, the SWP needs to develop a 
genuine Marxist programme • 
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INTERVIEW 


Double burden of oppression 


Is women’s inequality endemic to capitalism? Yassamine Mather spoke to socialist feminist Bridget 
Fowler 


T he crisis in the Socialist 
Workers Party has, 
among other things, 
highlighted the question of 
power relations between men 
and women. How would you 
characterise such inequality? 
Recent events have indeed made us 
aware of how widespread are sexual 
harassment, indecent assault and 
rape. Pierre Bourdieu wrote: “I say 
that the idea of masculinity is one of 
the last refuges of the identity of the 
dominated classes ... characteristic 
of people who have little to fall back 
on except their labour-power and 
sometimes their fighting strength.” 

Yet, as we have seen from the SWP 
instance and from the tragic suicide 
of Frances Andrade, taking sexual 
advantage of women is still ever¬ 
present and occurs across classes. 
Women on good wages can protect 
themselves better: you are much safer 
when you can drive yourself round 
in a car or can afford taxis: you are 
then more able to ‘reclaim the night’. 
Despite this, every woman I meet has 
had some experience of unwanted 
sexual encounters forced on them. 

But these are questions of 
oppression rather than inequality (and 
especially not as Christine Delphy’s 
‘feminist materialism’ defines it, as 
a class inequality: with women as 
the proletariat, and men as capital). 
Women have not yet become fully 
‘bourgeois individuals’ in families: 
they are not yet seen as equal heads 
of households with men, in marriage; 
they do not have an uncriticised right 
to remain childless. In fact I think the 
new reproductive technology may 
make this more problematic. If there 
is any difficulty at all about women’s 
reproductive capacity, they are now 
being pushed much more into having 
in-vitro fertilisation or other measures 
to make sure that they have children; 
I would like to see very much more 
decision-making on a free-choice 
basis, rather than a pressurised form 
of coercion. 

In personal relations I think that 
women are still seen as ‘slags’ or 
‘whores’ if they choose to have more 
than one partner. Even in cases of 
statutory rape, where girls are the 
objects of underage sexual interaction, 
defence lawyers can, and habitually 
do, min girls’ characters in the legal 
process of questioning their conduct. 
So we find then that lawyers will raise 
questions about the woman having 
seduced the defendant in various 
ways, even though she is by definition 
under-aged: that is, under 16. 

The assumptions about what a 
woman deserves in terms of her 
‘purity’ are still in place, and we can 
still quite easily tap into a type of 
patriarchal collective consciousness, 
where this has serious implications 
for people’s actions. It was only a few 
years ago that the Yorkshire Ripper 
killed many women, beginning with 
prostitutes, and we can see that police 
inactivity did seem to relate to their 
considered Tower value’. 

So women’s assumed purity still 
becomes important in advanced 
capitalism. I have no doubt that at 
certain critical junctures in private 
relations between men and women, 
allegations of ‘Whore!’ still continue 
where women have not been totally 
faithful. I think most women, 
particularly when they are young, find 
this very damaging, very upsetting. In 
my view, classifications of that sort 
can still have an enormous power. 

The commodification of women’s 
bodies in capitalism makes some 


forms of oppression more marked 
than in earlier periods. We now have 
a greater regulation through body 
image than occurred in pre-capitalist 
societies. Yes, it is applicable to young 
men in increasing numbers as well, 
but, given that women are more often 
socialised to be highly-sensitive to 
public opinion, I think it is more 
damaging for them. 

I see anorexia nervosa as a 
response to this form of cultural 
discipline, these modes of regulation 
and oppression working particularly 
via the ‘beauty myth’, made more 
intense by the individuation of modem 
western society: that is, the decline 
of communal meals and meal times, 
which makes it easier for people to 
disguise the initial stages of anorexia. 
So I think we are seeing new controls 
on women through images of desire in 
magazines and advertising and indeed 
it has been suggested by Naomi Wolf 
that perhaps two thirds of young 
women in colleges and universities 
in the United States are suffering 
from some form of depleted energy 
or depression - slight or major - as 
a result of the regulation by ‘beauty 
image’ - in other words, as a result 
of dieting. 

We can also see distinctive new 
patterns of control emerging in late 
capitalism which may well at this 
stage be impacting more strongly on 
girls than boys. I am thinking here of 
the demands for success in schools 
- and exam success in particular - 
and the prolongation of school and 
college existence well into adulthood. 
One’s poor fate in the labour market, 
often (but not always) due to a lack of 
educational success, is determined in 
large part by social position, especially 
the type of cultural knowledge the 
family provides, and how far that 
family culture is compatible with 
the cultural presuppositions of the 
curriculum. Yet this is not widely 
acknowledged. 

In my opinion this does make an 
important change in the nature of 
youth in our society: increasingly, 
youth is prolonged a very long time 
and we are now seeing people trying 
to juggle work and study at the same 
time. This is problematic, perhaps 
particularly for young women. It 
is particularly difficult for them to 
express their sexuality, to control 
their fertility. This applies perhaps 
more to young women in the lower 
middle class and middle class than in 
the working class. Also, we are now 
seeing very large numbers of young 
immigrant women to whom these 
kinds of new discipline are applied. 
Given that ‘personal rights’ 
and civil rights are born in 
capitalist societies, given that 
labour becomes a commodity 
and therefore should be 
divorced from gender, religion, 
race and nationality, one could 
have expected an end to legal, 
formal inequality between men 
and women. 

With the end of the ‘marriage bar’ 
which I grew up with, there has been 
improvement on that front. Many of 
my teachers at school had to leave if 
they married. Indeed I experienced 
this institutionalised prejudice myself, 
in my own university. Bizarre as it 
might seem now, in the 1960s this 
university had a policy of demoting 
women to assistant lecturers, even 
if they were senior lecturers , when 
they became married. Furthermore, 
for many years it was possible for 
a married employed man to get tax 
relief for his non-working wife, but 
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it did not apply the other way round. 

With the end of such open disparities 
and with women’s entitlement to half 
the house on divorce - which is very 
important - many legal disabilities 
of women in the west have been 
removed. I think we now have a 
structure of feeling in which the ideal 
is perceived clearly as removing all 
existing legal inequalities. 

So I would agree with you that 
this is the main area of progress in 
the west. But I would still like to 
say there are significant areas where 
inequality or women’s oppression 
does still emerge. For example, it is 
not yet illegal for a woman to lose her 
job on becoming pregnant if she has 
been in it less than a year, rather than 
being given maternity leave (and even 
if they do have maternity leave, many 
employers subtly - but not illegally - 
harass them with the aim of pushing 
them into leaving when they return). 
Moreover women, but not men, have 
their children removed from their 
custody in divorce cases, if they can 
be shown to have had an affair. I think 
here we should move towards a more 
equitable treatment of both genders, 
in principle giving split custody to the 
man and the woman. 

Nevertheless, whilst there are still 
significant exceptions, the trend is 
certainly in the direction of formal 
equivalence. 

If we leave aside legal rights, 
what are the factors that stop 
equality of men and women 
in the labour market? Is it, for 
example, housework or is it 
cultural? Or both? 

I believe it does relate particularly to 
the continuity of a gender division of 
labour over family responsibilities, 
physical and emotional. This will be 
particularly difficult to uproot. To 
a lesser extent, it can impact on the 
‘new man’, who is conscientious at 
home, just as it impacts on women, 
especially those with children under 
five. It does cut both ways. 

However, my feeling is that 
the discrimination is of a complex 
nature, including such factors as 
women’s feeling that, because they 
have much more of the life-and-death 
responsibilities for their children, they 
therefore should not risk applying for 
promoted positions with the highest 
level of power and responsibility. 
But this inequality also has simple 
elements: we know, for example, 
that female professors are paid less 
in aggregate than male professors. 
That may simply be due to a big 
organisation like a university knowing 
that it can get away with offering 
women less pay for the same job. 

There is also still a culture in which 
people perceive essential biological 
differences between the genders, a 
culture which inaugurates, right from 
the point of a girl’s birth, a difference 


in her education, a separation of the 
spheres in which she moves, so that 
she has less access to the techniques 
of public speaking, and inequality in 
assumptions about her capabilities 
and her duties. I would see that as 
being fundamentally dislodged at 
the moment: it is now much more 
accepted that the differences between 
men and women have very little in the 
way of a genetic base, and are much 
more importantly acquired through 
socialisation. 

Little facts have come out which 
indicate, for example, that when the 
11 plus exam to enter grammar school 
was a widespread national institution, 
more girls passed it than boys. But 
they were kept back because of the 
50% quota reserved for boys. The 
changes in beliefs in a biologically 
based sexual difference has to be 
seen as linked with the movement for 
legal equality. But the actual relations 
between men and women change 
much more slowly. 

Women find themselves facing 
that contrast particularly when they 
have their first child. Men seem to 
remain more at the level of culture. I 
felt this very strongly when I had my 
first baby; it was as though I and other 
women were having to wrestle with 
the interminable and multiple forces 
of dirt. I sometimes think that dirt, and 
its recurrence, is the source of our idea 
of ‘original sin’ in religion! Waves 
of chaos can very easily swamp the 
household that women, in particular, 
are brought up to be responsible for 
and have to control. 

I see it in that relationship in which 
men are often privileged to be able 
to sit and read a newspaper, while 
women have to absorb themselves 
with what is often very menial, very 
repetitive housework. To get a joint 
division of labour in that respect is 
quite difficult. It does require an 
unusual concern on the part of the 
man as well as the woman; and the 
pressures which he is under at work 
can very easily destroy his good will in 
that area. The rigidity and expense of 
much socialised childcare - and here 
I am talking of nurseries and creches 
- make it very difficult to eradicate 
the material inequality between the 
genders in this respect. It makes it 
unfeasible for women to be high-flyers 
when their children are young. 

They are expected very much 
to adhere to rigid hours of picking 
up their children (in my day, it was 
as early as noon) and this is not 
conducive to the more demanding 
intellectual tasks. Moreover, private 
nurseries, which are now blooming, 
are extremely expensive, so that they 
are restricted to young professional 
or young businesswomen particularly. 
Eric Olin Wright, in Class counts 
(Cambridge 1997), points out how 
nurseries are the fastest-growing 
petty bourgeois business in the US 
and I have no doubt that these are 
in the process of giving way to large 
corporations with chains. 

More importantly, drawing on what 
I have just said, there is a major class 
divide in women’s experiences in 
advanced capitalism. Johanna Brenner 
has put it very well when she describes 
it as the “best of times and the worst of 
times for women”. I think for working 
class women in some respects it must 
be the worst of times. For middle class 
women, particularly those in very well 
paid careers, it is the best of times. 
The working class married woman’s 
double burden is particularly acute. 
It has eradicated large tracts of what 
previously was a leisure existence 


for them. In fact you could say that 
capitalism has now achieved what 
19th century industrialists wanted 
in the first place, which was the 
proletarianisation of the whole family. 

Industrialists had to give up that 
ambition to have men and women 
in the factory in the mid-19th 
century because of the pressure of 
predominantly male trade unions. The 
experience in work of many women 
doing deskilled and monotonous 
labour is that they would undoubtedly 
prefer in some respects to have at 
least a period of time off when their 
children are young. Yet this for many 
of them is now totally unfeasible. To 
survive they must go back to work 
very soon after giving birth. Work 
has become a burdensome necessity 
for many working class women and 
indeed many of them in areas of high 
male unemployment are the sole 
breadwinners for the whole family. 

Their often low-paid jobs are 
supporting their unemployed men, 
and indeed their unemployed sons 
too. Having said this, I am still not 
with those men in Pakistan who 
demonstrate against women being 
able to have jobs in factories. Their 
control over women in the home can 
be very oppressive and women are 
expected to put themselves second 
at all times - to be powerless, to be 
subservient. I do not think that their 
long-run interests are served by 
listening to their menfolk telling them 
to stay at home. 

In 19th century Britain, the issue 
was more difficult. I am prepared to 
accept the argument that for the sake 
of a level of civilisation then, for 
the working class as a class, it was 
perhaps important during that early 
industrial immersion of both sexes 
into the factory for this to change. 
Women then retreated to the home 
to look after the whole family. It is 
understandable that women in the 
mid-19th century did withdraw from 
labour to look after their children, 
given the much lower level of labour- 
saving devices, the much lower level 
of socialised childcare and indeed the 
terrible fear that people had of the 
workhouse, and especially of what 
the parish guardians might set up in 
the way of social care. They probably 
did ensure that there was a level of 
refinement and individuation for their 
children that would not have been 
achieved otherwise. 

But that period of early capitalism 
was a particularly debilitating period 
for women. It is interesting that 
even feminist socialists in the mid- 
19th century, like Flora Tristan in 
France, could not imagine married 
women choosing to work. We had 
a very brief period in the French 
Revolution, where women were 
emancipated as citizens - creches 
were set up and they were entitled to 
divorce and abortion rights. Almost as 
soon as the Jacobins came to power, 
however, there were pressures to end 
these rights. By 1804 the Napoleonic 
code had put in place a whole series 
of restrictions on women working 
and then it became unimaginable for 
large numbers of people to think of 
those earlier rights. You can see the 
situation in Britain where the most 
influential early feminist book is Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s A vindication of the 
rights of women (1792), which does 
not discuss the need for women to 
work at all. 

We have seen an interesting debate 
about sex and class in the 19th century, 
and in my view what happened was 
that the working class, in order to 
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advance itself vis-a-vis capital, and 
achieve a modicum of civilisation, had 
to do so, tragically, by subordinating 
women and restricting them to the 
home. But I don’t believe that this 
is the choice that now faces women 
in developing countries. They must 
heroically insist on their right to 
labour. 

How do we explain capitalism’s 
failure to eliminate inequality? 
In your opinion is it possible 
to achieve private and social 
equality between men and 
women within the framework 
of capitalist relations? 

I do think that in the west there have 
been important gains. The decline of 
religion and its ‘enchantment’ of the 
sexual difference through preaching 
is an important development in this 
respect. All world religions have been 
highly patriarchal. But ultimately 
I cannot see capitalism providing 
the infrastructure in which every 
single woman can realise herself, 
in particular given the expensive 
provision of nurseries and the need 
for carers of the old and the sick. 
Affording these costs is, of course, 
a possibility for businesswomen and 
higher professionals in the west, but 
it is only available on a privatised, 
commodified basis. Keynesian- 
fuelled state policies never provided 
the economic base for both partners 
to have a career. 

To go back to a point I was going 
to make earlier on, what developed 
out of the emancipation struggles in 
the 1960s, and which flowered into 
women’s liberation in the 1970s as 
second-wave feminism, was a concern 
to reform the nature of the two sexes 
and the emergence of an ideal of a ‘new 
man’ (‘non-hegemonic masculinity’). 
I see the ‘new man’ ideal fitting very 
badly with the nature of capitalist 
competition. When the market place 
struggle becomes intense, as we have 
seen in Britain, the number of hours 
that people spend at work lengthens; 
the primacy of work over all other 
concerns becomes more and more 
intense, so these cannot fit with a 
leisurely and dedicated response to 
your family’s needs. 

Increasingly pressure is put upon 
men to act in an egoistic, ambitious 
fashion, for the sake of the material 
survival of their companies or public 
sector departments, if not for their own 
advancement. This totally impedes the 
reform of domestic relations that we 
have been talking about, yet, until 
men do it, how can women be free? In 
particular, there has been a very scanty 
provision of state nurseries, largely for 
working class single mothers in the 
past. They have not been providing 
care of the sort that most people would 
regard as adequate for themselves, in 
terms of stimulation of children. It has 
to be said that it is largely middle class 
women who have been able to afford 
any other alternative. 

Sadly this is not seen in terms 
of class at all. Work that feminists 
such as Beverley Skeggs have done 
amongst Yorkshire working class 
women ( Formations of class and 
gender London 1997) shows that such 
women no longer now call themselves 
working class. The class affiliation 
had by then become stigmatising, 
so they called themselves something 
else (‘ordinary people’, etc). They 
are therefore removing one of the 
weapons that might allow them to 
improve their situation. 

To sum up, there is still a real 
clash between the broad social and 
cultural needs of the family and work 
imperatives. This, of course, emerges 
mainly at the level of the strain put 
on relationships. Juliet Mitchell once 
proposed that there would have to be a 
dual revolution: a revolution in terms 
of material relations of production 
and a revolution in terms of gender 
relations. I must say that I can only see 
one continuous revolution that has its 
effects throughout all the spheres of a 


society’s totality. 

How do you see the influence 
of culture in reproducing 
inequality between men and 
women? 

Women’s emancipation has been 
associated historically with bourgeois 
society. Capitalism has had a dual 
effect: it has been liberating for 
some in the sphere of consumption, 
while it has also been constraining 
in the sphere of production. I think 
that the emergence of cafes and 
cheap convenience foods are historic 
achievements of capitalism. That 
levelling of the public sphere and the 
removal of feudal status inequalities 
so as to open up to everyone, on a 
democratic basis, certain spaces is an 
achievement of the bourgeoisie, there 
is no doubt about it, and women’s 
independence has been linked to that. 

On the other hand, one could also 
say that in movements like that of 
literary modernism, in many respects 
the great modernist writers defined 
themselves against women. They saw 
themselves as more rational, more 
educated. So the traditional communal 
forms of story-telling, for example, in 
which women had often been experts, 
were downgraded as merely popular 
forms. In particular the extension of 
education into certain high cultural 
areas, which were at one time were 
denied to women, meant that women 
suddenly discovered themselves to 
be the victims of a whole new series 
of oppressions. For example, until 
the mid-19th century the novel was 
seen as a lower form, especially when 
written by women - because they did 
not have the education in Latin and 
Greek that upper class men had. 

To what extent can feminist 
movements play a role in 
improving the conditions 
of women and reducing 
existing inequalities? Can 
women’s movements become 
independent of capitalism? 

To be brief, I see the women’s 
movement now as profoundly split 
between liberal feminism and socialist 
feminism. The movements of women 
earlier were often divided over the 
image of women as child-bearers 
and home-nurturers and the needs 
of working women. That occurred in 
the German movement. I think now 
our most significant split is probably 
between liberal feminism and socialist 
feminism. 

Unfortunately, since the 1970s 
there has been a decline of socialist 
feminism. I think liberal feminism 
has persisted and indeed flourished - 
it has even been taken up by western 
governments - but it has swallowed up 
a lot of socialist feminism. 

The feminist movement should 
not be seeking to make women in 
the image of men - not least because 
men’s character has had to be 
distorted in order to be the career- 
minded, egoistic, instrumentally 
concentrated beings that the world of 
even professional middle class work 
in capitalism requires. If women 
were just simply to take on the form 
of men, we would see the loss of 
the very important achievements of 
women for civilisation - for example, 
the questioning of militarism. The 
hostility towards militarism I see as 
the one clear achievement of women’s 
culture, although the questioning of 
egoistic, instrumental rationality in 
the name of careerism has also been 
a significant contribution on our part. 
But I am not in favour of what has 
sometimes been called ‘difference 
feminism’ either. 

I am deeply suspicious of some 
French feminists who perceive women 
as having a privileged access to a pre- 
symbolic form of communication. 
They emphasise the non-verbal forms 
of communication, stress the pre- 
Oedipal babble of the child and see 
women as privileged to communicate 
with this. So women in my view 
should avoid being valued for their 


fluidity, their viscosity and the other 
traits that French post-structuralists 
like Irigaray and Cixous have seen 
as being distinctive to them. I am 
even very dubious about privileging 
women’s intuitiveness. I think this is 
a largely magical belief and, to the 
degree that it has emerged, it has 
actually impeded them in developing 
rationality. So women’s movements 
are analytically independent of 
capitalism, but materially they are 
profoundly affected by it. 

What we have seen is the way in 
which, on the field of power, elements 
of feminism which have been best 
suited to the reproduction of the 
dominant class have been selected 
out. It seems to me that we should be 
capable of the flexibility of thinking 
in which we might in principle be in 
favour of women’s emancipation, but 
might also see it as a very dubious 
phenomenon in some respects, as it 
has actually been implemented on 
the ground. Perhaps I need to justify 
that, because people might think I am 
being treacherous. I think women’s 
emancipation ought to be seen now 
perhaps as something of a Trojan 
horse, in that it has broken down 
various buffers - communal and 
family buffers, for example - which 
had previously provided people with 
some protection from the austerity of 
the market. 

The dominant class has used 
feminism, has used its privileged 
women’s labour-power to increase its 
economic capital, its cultural capital 
and its social capital. I think we have 
seen the use also of commercialised 
forms of popular literature and 
television, which women consume 
in large numbers, to break down 
an autonomous, anti-capitalist high 
culture. There was an elitist high 
culture which was very critical of 
aspects of capitalism, and I think the 
turn to privileging women’s form 
of expression, like the romance, 
may have quite often removed that 
critical edge culturally. These were 
forms that adjusted themselves to the 
market and did not question it. Such 
sub-genres did not take issue with the 
commercialisation of life in general. 

I believe there is a danger now 
of a simplistic, populist aesthetic 
and a return to a view that things 
that sell best are better: a return to 
a mistaken common sense. Now 
I do not want to say that there are 
not valuable elements of popular 
women’s literature. I think they have 
a distinctive, moral and political 
understanding of how people should 
live their lives, which is important. 
That is a cultural achievement. We 
were right to say at a certain stage that 
it is not just high culture that should 
be preserved. There are elements from 
popular culture that are important and 
need saving. But we are in danger of 
shifting into a market-based aesthetic 
which is a populist one. 

This is dangerous and is antagonistic 
to the older idea of the autonomous 
writer and the autonomous artist. 
This relates perhaps to how I see 
sociology and art. I see sociology as 
being valuable, in that it does allow 
us to break with common sense - 
educated common sense as well as 
traditional. In that sense, it has a view 
of societies as constructivist, which 
is crucial. It repudiates the biological 
essentialisms of race and class, etc. 
That is important. I think art does the 
same. Indeed, we had the actual term 
of constructivist art taken up in the 
Russian Revolution. 

There are general antagonism of 
class interest in capitalism - capital 
has needs which workers do not have. 
Nevertheless the ways in which these 
are instituted - how reification actually 
works - is different in the different 
capitalist societies. Essentialist ideas 
about class can very easily become 
mechanistic, determinist accounts 
or historicist accounts (to use 
Popper’s term). So I think we need to 


distinguish between the more deep- 
rooted structural necessities and the 
contingent relationships. 

Yes, I think in a deep-rooted way 
capital has a consistent, enduring need 
for sources of cheap labour. That is 
an underlying imperative in whatever 
market society you live, but there are 
contingent solutions to that problem. 
The cheap labour may be immigrants 
or it may be women, and historically 
these are conditioned by the nature 
of struggles that take place. The 
workers’ culture enormously affects 
the outcome of typical conflicts and 
struggles over life chances. I find it 
difficult to think of a single model 
of an essentialist development of 
capitalism. 

To that extent you could say that as 
I get older I have more doubts about 
how inevitable is the transition to 
socialism. I have hopes that we will 
make that transition. I see it as being 
civilisationally necessary, but how 
this occurs is more problematic than 
perhaps earlier generations imagined. 
In other words, it is difficult to read off 
the future from past trends. This is so, 
especially given the greater intensity 
of the neo-globalising aspects that 
have integrated world society more, 
operating immediately to the detriment 
of the western working class and to 
workers and peasants in the south. 

Of course, this is an equalisation 
via the law of value, and it is a long 
delayed one. Imperialism delayed 
it. At present we can see in late 
capitalist society the real benefits of 
increased material levels for many 
of the working class - it has to be 
said, because of dual wage earning. 
Although I am not entirely against 
people like Marcuse when they talk 
about false needs, I think, for example, 
we in the west buy too many clothes. 
At the same time, people do not 
make sufficient demands for space: 
good housing space and green space 
in cities. 

Working class ambitions need to 
get stronger in that respect rather than 
more reduced. In the west the improved 
consumption levels have been used 
to buy off discontent about deskilling 
and increased labour discipline. 
What is emerging now as a result of 
globalisation is deindustrialisation 
and unemployment, particularly for 
males. Some groups, like the second- 
generation immigrants, are much more 
likely to experience this than others. 
It seems to me that the experience 
of unemployment now is perhaps 
psychologically worse than it has ever 
been before. 

Materially, maybe the unemployed 
are not suffering from the absolute 


O ur coverage of the crisis in 
the Socialist Workers Party 
is continuing to translate into 
a larger Weekly Worker web 
readership. Last week over 3,000 
people visited our site on both 
Thursday and Friday and the 
overall total for the week was 
16,581. 

As I have previously pointed 
out, this gives the lie to the claim 
that advanced workers are ‘not 
interested’ in the affairs of the left, 
and it is also an obvious nonsense 
to say that we are just dealing 
in ‘gossip’. In reality, how we 
revolutionary Marxists organise 
is of vital importance to our class - 
only the ignorant, the dishonest or 
the philistine will claim otherwise. 

Unfortunately though, only 
two of those web readers made 
use of our online PayPal facility 
last week - thank you, KM and 


poverty - indeed hunger - that led 
people in the 1930s to go out to the 
country and eat hawthorn berries. 
However, psychologically, in a 
society much more based on the cash 
nexus, where all relationships, except 
the immediate family, have become 
commodified, the unemployed 
experience much more sharply a sense 
of loss of dignity. It will be difficult 
to know what will be the outcome of 
all this. Will we just learn to stomach 
11% or more of our workforces being 
unemployed over a long period? 

Who would have thought in the 
30s that the crisis of capitalism then, 
with its huge numbers of unemployed 
throughout the world, would lead 
to the form of class compromise of 
Keynesianism, with its relatively 
benevolent face of the 1960s? That, as 
we now know, was transitory, but I am 
somewhat pessimistic about the time 
which it will take to develop a better 
allocation mechanism than capitalism. 
I think we can do it. I think humans 
are clever enough to do it. 

But nations used to have a little 
bit of space within which they could 
reform their own economy. Now it can 
only be done on a Europe-wide basis 
or globally. So it is going to need a 
lot more rationality of international 
planning than was ever necessary 
before. 

It may take some time before we 
can develop new alternatives as a 
means of supplanting the allocation 
of labour to different areas that the 
market provides. At present I see a 
renewed ‘racism’ of class too and 
this is extremely worrying. The haute 
bourgeoisie (old money) seems to 
me to have become more dignified in 
its self- presentation, especially as it 
has acquired more education over the 
last couple of generations: capitalist 
rule seems to be more secure because 
of this. There has been, it has to be 
admitted, a decline of the left. 

These changes have perhaps 
been accomplished parallel to some 
real improvements in the situation 
of bourgeois women, and a limited 
improvement in that of working class 
women: their refusal to be slaves to 
men any longer, for example. The 
full weight of the double burden now 
rests with working class women. But 
instead of understanding the situation 
that provokes ordinary men, in the 
face of the removal of craft skills and 
traditional security, to hang on to the 
last relics of their honour and power 
as males, there is a danger of their 
simplistic dismissal - a dismissal which 
treats them as bestial or barbarous • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 


MD. In fact it wasn’t much of a 
week for our fighting fund, with 
a below-average £150 coming 
in via standing orders (thanks in 
particular to comrade AM for her 
usual £50), a couple of cheques 
(£25 from KY and £30 from DT), 
plus £10 added to comrade BB’s 
annual subscription, made by bank 
transfer. 

All that only comes to £218, 
meaning that we have now fallen 
well below the going rate, as our 
running total stands at just £634, 
with exactly half the month gone 
and £1,500 needed. 

Time to pick up the pace, 
comrades • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Up the pace 
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Big claims, bankrupt politics 

How can we ‘stop the war’? Peter Manson reports on the 2003 protest nostalgia 



E veryone had been “moved and 
changed” by the experience 
of February 15 2003, the 
day when up to two million people 
marched through London to protest 
against the US-UK invasion of Iraq. 

Those were the words of Jeremy 
Corbyn, the chair for the first session 
of the “international conference” 
- ‘Confronting war 10 years on’ 
- organised by the Stop the War 
Coalition on February 9. In terms 
of the aims set by STWC it was a 
huge success, with the main hall in 
London’s Friends Meeting House 
packed to capacity. No doubt many 
of the 1,000 people present can be 
expected to help the coalition out by 
providing a much needed cash boost, 
enabling it to prepare for the next 
round of protests against imperialist 
military action. 

Unlike similar events 10 years 
ago, well before John Rees, Lindsey 
German and Chris Nineham slinked 
away from the Socialist Workers Party 
to set up Counterfire, the February 9 
‘conference’ was hardly awash with 
SWP members. Apart from those 
running the stall outside and a few 
observers in the hall, the SWP - like 
most of the rest of the left - was notable 
for its absence. There were no SWP 
platform speakers and no prominent 
members around - in practice it was 
down to Counterfire to run the show. 

Today the organised left is a 
marginal force within STWC - in 
the hall were a mixture of left¬ 
leaning activists, greens, liberals and 
pacifists, the majority old enough to 
share a nostalgia for the days when 
tens of thousands could be expected 
to turn out routinely for an anti-war 
demonstration. That was fed by the 
banners that had been dusted off for 
the occasion - “Stop the war - Blair 
must go,” read one. 

But the event was both “to take 
stock and to mobilise”, declared 
comrade Corbyn: “This country 
shouldn’t wage war on the rest of the 
world, but be a force for good.” This 
comment epitomised the simplistic, 
‘war is bad’ politics on display - 
if ever there was a need for a real 
‘conference’, where people genuinely 
try to work out how to ‘stop the war’, 
it is here and now. But no, instead 
of anything resembling a debate, we 
were treated to no fewer than three 
long rallies, called ‘plenaries’ - there 
were, after all, so many big-name 
platform speakers to squeeze in. These 
rallies might have had different titles - 
‘The consequences of war’, ‘The war 
on terror today’ and ‘The international 
movement’ - but could anyone actually 
tell the difference? 

And in between there was a choice 
of “parallel sessions” (STWC has 
“abolished workshops”, remarked 
comrade Corbyn ironically), where 
you could choose between ‘Palestine 
and the Middle East’, ‘Drones and 
remote-control imperialism’, ‘Art and 
war’, ‘The new scramble for Africa’ 
and ‘Islamophobia’. 

I attended the ‘Africa’ session, 
which illustrated the problem with this 
type of event to perfection. A couple 
of hundred people who had crammed 
into the room were straining to hear 
Victoria Brittain’s take on Mali, 
which clearly the organisers had not 
checked out in advance. Although 
later in the final ‘plenary’ she made 
an impassioned speech about the 
inhuman treatment of the Guantanamo 
Bay prisoners, Ms Brittain’s position 
on Mali must have come as a big 
disappointment to comrades Rees, 
German and Nineham: “Mali doesn’t 
fit neatly into the international 


Lindsey German: ‘millions’ 

pattern of imperialist war,” she said, 
and seemed to imply that something 
positive may yet emerge from the 
French intervention. With Ms Brittain 
unable to fully project her voice in the 
absence of a microphone, I thought 
that perhaps I had misheard. 

But other comrades must have 
misheard too, for she was asked to 
clarify when speakers were called 
from the floor. After outlining again 
the horrors suffered under the Islamists 
in Mali, she asked: “When you 
condemn France and neighbouring 
countries for coming in, what was 
the alternative?” Her “alternative” 
was to “build strong national states” 
in Africa - Algeria was her model. We 
in the solidarity movement should just 
“be humble” and “stand by as they do 
it”. And, in the meantime, the good 
old imperialists will have to be called 
upon to restore order. 

Numbers game 

No doubt it had been assumed that 
Ms Brittain would be against this 
war - and she does know a bit about 
Africa, after all. However, people with 
such diverse politics can be allies in 
one anti-war protest, but opponents 
in the next. Yet STWC, just as it did 
when the SWP was running things, 
prioritises numbers. Just get the most 
possible people together in a rally, on 
a demonstration, on a march - that is 
the way to stop war. I’m afraid not, 
comrades - you won’t get anywhere 
without a political strategy. 

Some speakers did try to grapple 
with this conundrum. As Tariq Ali said 
of2003, “Most believed that if we came 
out in large numbers it could stop the 
politicians going to war.” But “People 
can’t keep coming out week after 
week,” he added. Never mind: Stop 
the War just “kept on going” and that, 
surely, must be a good thing. Comrade 
Ali muttered vaguely about the need 
to “rebuild an anti-war movement 
politically”, but that is as far as it went. 

Similarly, Salma Yaqoob told us of 
how her children remind her how “so 
many marched” and then ask: “Where 
are they now?” She has no answers 
- apart from the next big event put 
on by Counterfire and its allies - the 
June 22 People’s Assembly Against 
Austerity, organised by the Coalition of 
Resistance. We ought to protest against 
the cuts too. 

Owen Jones spoke passionately of 
the “hundreds of thousands dead” as a 
result of the ‘war on terror’, but all he 
could come up with to end the slaughter 
was the same old slogans: “Not in our 
name! Never, never, never again!” As 


for Green leader Natalie Bennett, what 
she had to offer was: “The Green Party 
is with you. We can stop the war!” (one 
of the half-dozen or so people called to 
speak from the floor during the entire 
day went so far as to state that it is the 
Green Party that “provides political 
leadership to the protest movement”). 
Well, Counterfire does not do much 
better. 

After reminding us that “Millions 
came out - not just for one demo, but 
time and time again”, Lindsey German 
went on to ask rhetorically: “What did 
we achieve?” Her answer: “We made it 
harder for governments to go to war.” 
Former STWC chair Andrew Murray 
repeated the question in his speech 
and was rather more specific in his 
assessment of the STWC’s positive role 

- it had “shaped British politics over the 
last 10 years”. Thanks to us, “Blair had 
to get out early”, troops were pulled 
out of Iraq, Iran has “not yet” been 
attacked and there has been no “overt 
intervention” in Syria. Good heavens 

- did we really achieve all that? Well, 
Stop the War had “played a part”, he 
added more modestly. (Phyllis Bennis, 
from the US group, United for Peace 
and Justice, was even more extravagant 
in her claims. She said that “we” - ie, 
the international anti-war movement - 
had become the “second superpower”. 
And “now we must take on the first”.) 

Comrade Murray - a member of the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain - concluded by pointing out that 
now we “have to finish off the work 
we started 10-12 years ago”. But the 
problem was the “weakness of the 
labour movement”. That point was also 
picked up by John Rees: it would be 
“wrong to meet just to commemorate 
the demonstration” 10 years ago, 
he said. We have to look ahead and 
recognise that “there can be no struggle 
against war without defending welfare, 
trade union rights and the labour 
movement in this country”. Most of 
all, we have to “struggle for success in 
the working class movement”. 

Well, at least he is mentioning the 
working class from anti-war platforms 
nowadays, although he still cannot bring 
himself to utter the word ‘socialism’. 
But occasions such as these are about 
inspiring the troops with rhetoric 
about STWC-style protests, aren’t 
they? - “We will not stop marching. 
As long as they are addicted to war, 
we are addicted to protesting against 
it,” concluded comrade Rees. 

For his part, Chris Nineham was 
equally expansive in his claims about 
February 2003: the “biggest movement 
in history came very, very close to 


bringing Britain out of the war”. We did 
not quite make it, but things are now 
so different, thanks to us: “They don’t 
go to war to win elections any more”, 
as in the Falklands. Instead they “have 
to promise to bring the troops home”. I 
don’t think such electoral promises are 
a new thing, Chris. 

He did concede, however, that 
“None of this means we can be 
complacent.” After all, “Today the 
spread of war is much greater than 10 
years ago.” What? Despite everything 
STWC achieved? In reality, of course, 
the ruling class was split over Iraq, 
with a section actually opposing 
British intervention. That, rather 
than the organisational prowess 
and oratorical skills of the STWC 
leadership, explains to a large extent 
why the 2003 march was so huge. 

But comrade Nineham was at pains 
to combat the idea that “Marching 
changes nothing”. Didn’t you know 
they only say that “because they want 
us to stay at home”? And he ended by 
urging us to “get involved” once more: 
“Let’s get back on the street!” 

Strategy 

However, there was one speaker who 
was rather less keen on more of the 
same. David Lawley-Wakelin - the 
man who interrupted Tony Blair 
when he was giving his evidence to 
the Leveson enquiry (and for his pains 
was fined £100 for “causing alarm or 
distress” to the former warmonger-in- 
chief) - wanted to know: “What’s the 
point of patting ourselves on the back” 
about what we did 10 years ago? 
“What have we achieved?” Today we 
are just “talking to ourselves”. When 
the results of the Chilcott enquiry 
into the Iraq war are announced, he 
said, we should not waste our time 
“standing in Hyde Park”, but gather 
outside Blair’s home and demand he 
be arrested. And why not “gridlock 
the city”? 

Unlike the other speakers, Lawley- 
Wakelin has seen through the 
bankruptcy of the STWC’s ‘Grand 
old Duke of York’ tactics. But like 
them he is totally bereft of anything 
approaching a strategy - which is 
why all he can come up with is an 
alternative set of tactics. 

The one platform speaker to address 
us as “comrades” was Tony Benn (in 
contrast to Palestinian ambassador 
Manuel Hassassian, who said: “We 
are going to fight until we get our 
freedom, ladies and gentlemen”). But 
comrade Benn too was lacking when it 
came to an alternative politics and fell 
back on feel-good platitudes: “We’ve 
built a peace movement so powerful 
that no government will ever be able 
to disregard it.” 

Comrade Benn does not look as 
though he will be making many more 
platform speeches, by the way. He was 
clearly very frail, lapsing into bouts 
of coughing, and at times almost 
inaudible. It was with real compassion 
this time that the whole hall rose to 


give him a standing ovation. 

Another standing ovation was 
given to a team of firefighters from 
the West Bank when they mounted 
the stage, but the attempt to feature 
Noam Chomsky via a video link was, 
by contrast, a damp squib - the sound 
quality was impossible and Chomsky’s 
live speech had to be abandoned. 

The platform also featured two 
Iranian speakers. Abbas Edalat, 
from the apologetically pro-regime 
Campaign Against Sanctions and 
Military Intervention in Iran, is an 
STWC regular - he and Casmii are 
used to back up the sidelining of the 
anti-regime, anti-imperialist Hands 
Off the People of Iran campaign, 
which is banned from affiliating, on 
the grounds that STWC ‘does not have 
a position on the Tehran regime’ - not 
that Hopi is trying to foist such a 
position on the coalition, of course. 
So how come the same does not apply 
to pro-regime apologists like Casmii? 
Anyway, on this occasion a comrade 
from the ‘official communist’ Tudeh 
party also spoke. He called for a 
struggle “against the dictatorship” as 
well as “against imperialism” - just 
like Hopi does. 

Another speaker who put forward 
a clear anti-imperialist, anti¬ 
reactionary position was Afghan 
democrat Mitra Qayoom, who made a 
passionate call for an Afghanistan free 
of both imperialism and the Taliban. 
I suspect that it was in response to 
this that a young woman wearing a 
hijab - one of the few speakers to be 
called from the floor during the rallies 

- commented that it was all very well 
condemning the treatment of women 
at the hands of Islamists in the Middle 
East, but what about here in Britain? 

- after all, “We still have page three.” 
A remark which provoked comrade 
Rees to applaud ostentatiously behind 
her on the platform. Personally I do 
not think there is any comparison 
between the type of vile, murderous 
oppression meted out to women by 
Islamist regimes and Sun- type soft 
porn. 

But comrade Rees’s reaction 
typifies the attitude of the STWC 
leadership to allies to its right. The 
desire not only to accommodate 
such allies, which is fair enough on 
one level, but to water down your 
own professed politics in order to 
encourage them, provides us with 
the reason why STWC, as currently 
constituted, cannot ‘stop the war’. 

It cannot do so because imperi¬ 
alism cannot be a “force for good”, 
to use comrade Corbyn’s words. If 
we want to end war we have to de¬ 
feat imperialism and its progenitor, 
the system of capital that constantly 
reproduces it. Yes, let us unite with 
others against the latest act of ag¬ 
gression. But let us not pretend that 
we can end such aggression for good 
without overturning that system • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


Ten wasted years? 

The anti-war movement since Iraq 

CPGB public meeting, Calthorpe Arms, 

252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 

Saturday March 9,12 noon to 5pm 

Speakers: Moshe Machover 

(founder member of Israeli socialist organisation Matzpen); 

Mike Macnair (CPGB) 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk 
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GERMANY _ 

Emerging from autonomism 

Maciej Zurowski reports on a joint school organised by German communists and 
the CPGB 


HI t’s class war! For a 

I revolutionary perspective!” 

I screamed the flyer in graffiti- 
styled letters set against a mural 
background, promoting a joint event 
between the Assoziation Dammerung 1 
and our CPGB delegation to Hamburg. 
As the aesthetic sense suggests, the 
Assoziation Dammerung emerged 
from what is known as Germany’s 
linke Szene, the subcultural radical 
left milieu steeped in autonomism, 
squatting and Black Bloc tactics - in 
this particular case, the association’s 
beginnings go back to a militant 
animal rights group founded as 
Tierrechtsaktion Nord in the 1980s. 

Over time, however, the group 
morphed into something rather 
different when an in-depth study 
of Marx prompted some of its 
members to move away from German 
autonomism’s lifestylist trappings and 
towards a more serious, communist 
politics. Critical theory is another 
important reference point in the 
association’s political identity, yet 
their engagement with Horkheimer, 
Adorno and ‘western Marxism’ has 
not led them, step by step, away from 
the proletariat and into the arms of 
Moishe Postone et al, as has been the 
case with vast sections of the former 
German new left. In fact, one of the 
group’s foremost ambitions is to 
offer a genuinely Marxist critique of 
ideology. 

The setting for our first meeting, 
however, could not have been less 
‘new left’: my public talk on the 
working class and the class struggle 
took place in the German Communist 
Party’s (DKP) Hamburg headquarters, 
the Magda-Thurey-Zentrum. Formed 
in 1968 as an ‘official communist’ 
successor to the banned KPD - and, 
one may argue, a legalistic alternative 
to ‘new left’ radicals - the German 
Communist Party is today internally 
divided between a moderate wing that 
seeks alliances with those to its right 
and a traditional ‘Marxist-Leninist’ 
fraction. The DKP’s examination 
of both the Stalin era and ‘really 
existing socialism’ may have been 
more thorough than has been the case 
in some other ‘official communist’ 
quarters - ie, more than just a theory- 
free Khrushchev moment - yet the 
party’s ‘Leninism’ remains distinctly 
post-1923 in its stubborn clinging to 
the possibility of socialism in one 
country. Suffice to say, the DKP 
does not allow factions, and publicly 
arguing against the leadership line is 
not well received. 

That said, the Magda-Thurey- 
Zentrum lived up to its motto of 
being an “open house”. True, there 
seems to have occurred a minor 
misunderstanding during the booking 
process: somebody mistook us for the 
DKP’s British sister organisation, the 
Communist Party of Britain (CPB). 
But, given the alphabet soup that is the 
British left, who can blame them - and, 
after all, what is one letter between 
friends? Fortunately, our hosts took a 
similar view: an angry phone call from 
the Morning Star’s CPB complaining 
about us “Trotskyites” was shrugged 
off with the succinct comment that “as 
long as they are not fascists, we have 
no problem with them speaking here”. 

Class- 

consciousness 

I opened my talk with a quote from 
Chris Cutrone’s brooding blog entry, 
‘Class-consciousness (from a Marxist 
perspective) today’. 2 Cutrone’s 
troops, the Platypus Affiliated Society, 
are now deployed in several German 


cities, though in a ‘left’ landscape 
made up to a considerable extent of 
‘anti-Germans’ and their epigones 
they find it harder to attract as much 
negative attention as they do in 
the UK. I cited Cutrone’s plaintive 
remarks not merely as a characteristic 
example of communist swan song, 
but as symptomatic of a left that 
has for too long taken a narrow and 
inadequate view of the proletariat 
and the reasons why it constitutes the 
revolutionary subject. 

Like Cutrone, much of the left 
considered phenomena such as 
“unemployment and impoverishment” 
- rather than the separation from the 
means of production - to be the decisive 
factors that necessitate the modem 
working class to become capitalism’s 
active euthanasia team. From the left’s 
fixation on the industrial proletariat as 
the cmcial layer operating ‘at the point 
of production’ resulted a fetishisation 
of the workplace and of trade unions, 
and a glorification of the worker as a 
worker - a notion rather at odds with 
Marxism’s project of overcoming the 
division of labour. With the gradual 
disappearance of the classic industrial 
working class in western societies, 
disorientated Marxists are left to either 
perpetuate their increasingly dead-end 
syndicalism or wave goodbye to the 
proletariat for good and embark on 
a quest for alternative ‘emancipatory 
politics’. 

I discussed various definitions 
and narratives of the working class 
ranging from Owen Jones’s popular 
book, Chavs, through to the relatively 
novel concept of the ‘precariat’, 
deemed by worried ex-lefts as a 
‘new, dangerous class’ that must be 
re-integrated into bourgeois society 
lest it take up ‘extremist’ politics. 
There has hardly been a moment in the 
history of the proletariat when it has 
not been precarious, I argued, yet the 
greater levels of fragmentation since 
the 1980s do necessitate a rethinking 
of revolutionary organisation. 3 

What Cutrone terms “class- 
consciousness” in his observations - 
namely the trade union consciousness 
of social democracy’s golden age - 
may not be at its highest ever level. 
Yet there exists an arguably more 
universal proletarian consciousness 
of not having any control over one’s 
life, only insufficiently acted upon by 
various layers of the class by means 
of spontaneous riots, sporadic protests 
and momentary occupations. It is, to 
put it crudely, the consciousness of 
belonging to the ‘class of the fucked’. 
The relative lack of sociological 
homogeneity may be a temporary 
obstacle - making it all the more 
necessary to construct a revolutionary 
party capable of uniting and organising 
all fragments of our class, employed 
and unemployed, as a class for itself. 

As the bourgeoisie becomes 
increasingly unable to rule “because 
it is incompetent to assure an existence 
to its slave within its slavery” and 
“has to feed him instead of being fed 
by him”, as Marx and Engels wrote 
in their - by no means definitive - 
Communist manifesto, the elemental 
recognition that there exists a global, 
systemic problem which permeates 
passing movements such as Occupy 
is perhaps not the worst starting 
point for a new class-consciousness, 
and certainly no shoddier than the 
sectional, often nationalist trade union 
consciousness of old. In order to raise 
and deepen this consciousness, it is 
vital that the Marxist left learns to treat 
spontaneous activity as the nucleus of 
consciousness, not - as was the case 
in ‘really existing socialism’ - as its 


opposite. It should go without saying 
that the former approach is not at all 
the same as spontaneism. 

No to EU 

Following an introduction to our 
organisation’s history, CPGB comrade 
Tina Becker discussed in greater 
detail what such a revolutionary 
party would entail: high politics rather 
than lowest-common-denominator 
slogans, and taking democracy 
seriously instead of replicating 
organisational norms that resulted 
from a permanent state of emergency 
in 1920s Russia. The ensuing debate 
among those present - members of the 
SDAJ (the DKP’s youth organisation), 
Arbeitermacht (Workers Power), Die 
Linke and Gegenstandpunkt among 
them - demonstrated a certain level 
of acceptance of our central ideas, 
but was prematurely cut short when a 
comrade enquired about our position 
on the European Union. After that, all 
hell broke loose. 

The expected characterisation of 
the EU as a bosses’ club - as opposed 
to reasonably worker-friendly national 
governments, of course - was not long 
in coming. This soon slid into calls 
for a collective withdrawal of the 
most downtrodden European states 
from the EU and into immediate 
‘socialist’ isolation: if Greece, Spain 
and Italy jump into the abyss together, 
it was implied, then out of the ashes 
a network of socialist countries may 
arise. Inexplicably, somebody cited 
Cuba as a successful instance of 
socialism in one country. He then 

- paradoxically - asserted that “the 
Cubans are now awaiting socialism”. 
Quite correct, comrade - they have 
been doing so for almost 55 years. 

Whatever our differences, I was 
impressed with the comparatively 
high level of debate particularly on the 
part of the Socialist German Workers 
Youth (SDAJ), whose comrades - 
despite their idiosyncratic reading of 
Lenin - knew their Marx and Engels 
well, thus challenging us to up the ante 
instead of just causing us to sigh in 
despair at Stalinoid commonplaces. 
My key take-away from this part of the 
evening is that CPGB comrades need 
to be equipped to discuss concrete, 
even meticulous details when it comes 
to Europe-wide working class unity 
versus the imperialist ‘unity’ of the 
EU. Abstract appeals to an ‘alternative 
vision’ and such are not enough to win 
this important argument, however 
correct they may be on the level of 
internationalist principle. 

Halfway to 
partyism 

A second, non-public meeting brought 
together our hosts, the Assoziation 
Dammerung, as well as members of 
the Left Party (Die Linke), SDAJ, 
and a number of smaller grouplets 
and publications such as Steinberg 
Recherche, Schattenblick and the 
rank-and-file union organisation, Jour 
Fixe, which aims to unite full-time 
workers with other sections of our 
class. It should be said at the outset 
that with five topics up for discussion 

- working in reformist and halfway 
house parties, Europe, imperialism, 
Marxism and animal liberation, and 
‘anti-Germans’ - we took on more 
than we were able to discuss in depth. 

Revealingly, Die Linke member 
Christin Bernhold was the one 
participant who painted working in 
reformist organisations in the most 
lurid colours. As a recent candidate for 
the local state parliament elections, she 
experienced first-hand how Die Linke 


apparatchiks systematically hassle, 
impair, censor and withhold resources 
from unwelcome Marxists in their 
ranks. Yet despite this, and despite 
running on an explicitly socialist 
platform that the likes of the Socialist 
Workers Party would never advocate 
in any of their ‘broad’ initiatives, she 
came close to winning a seat. A much 
bigger impact, we argued, might be 
made if Marxists everywhere united 
around a common programme and 
operated in coordination - inside and 
outside reformist outfits. Whether 
we liked it or not, the majority of 
advanced workers - however isolated 
- are rarely found in immaculate 
political environments these days. 

Comrade Christin remained 
pessimistic: despite Die Linke’s formal 
acceptance of various platforms and 
tendencies, she argued, the apparat 
effectively rendered the organisation 
no more democratic than parties that 
do not permit factions. Picking up on 
this - and no doubt inspired by the 
relatively open impression the SDAJ/ 
DKP members had made - I enquired 
whether DKP comrades could imagine 
their party opening up to other Marxist 
tendencies in the future: how about 
a real communist party based on 
the model that led the Bolsheviks to 
victory in October 1917? How about 
open and public debate, factions with 
full democratic rights, and so on? 
Alas, this is where I hit the proverbial 
brick wall. The comrades were not at 
all in favour of “Trotskyist entryism” 
into their party - after all, what if 
the “entryists” become the majority 
and take to demolishing some of its 
more indispensable doctrines? That 
of ‘socialism in one country’, for 
instance, had already been “proven 
correct”. One may well wonder 
just what historical evidence to the 
contrary the comrades still lack to 
reconsider their position. 

Comrade Susann Witt-Stahl 
introduced what is perhaps the 
Assoziation Dammerung’s most 
peculiar feature, their continued 
attachment to ‘animal liberation’. 
Rather than simply attaching the issue 
to Marxism, the comrades claim, they 
have arrived at their positions through 
a careful reading and development of 
Marx’s writings on nature. Adorno, 
they say, was one of the few Marxists 
who picked up on these signposts 
when he wrote about the “tormentable 
body” - and his friend Horkheimer 
considered human relations as part of 
a broader ‘solidarity of life’. Central 
to the Assoziation Dammerung’s 
theses is the realisation that not only 
human society, but all of nature, has a 
history; therefore, nothing pertaining 
to the relationship between humans 
and other species - or indeed, between 
other species - is fixed. 

Given the unusual territory 
and time restraints, it was perhaps 
inevitable that our objections were 
of a rather rudimentary nature. We 
may have even lived up to comrade 
Susann’s sardonic characterisation of 
“otherwise perfectly capable Marxists 
momentarily stooping to an idealistic 
neo-Kantian rather than historical 
materialist level of arguing when it 
comes to this particular topic”. But 
for this and other debates, there will be 
another time - hopefully our inspiring 
visit will facilitate further exchanges 
with our German comrades • 

Notes 

1. www.assoziation-daemmerung.de. 

2. http://platypus 1917.org/2012/11/01/class- 
consciousness-from-a-marxist-perspective-today. 

3. See also M Macnair Revolutionary strategy 
London 2008, p29. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, ‘One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Catholic 
constitution 
must go 


No to the theocratic state 


T he recent publication of the 
McAleese report into the 
Magdalene laundries is yet 
another reminder of the rotten nature 
of the Irish state. 1 

The report has come at an important 
time. It coincides with the resignation 
of pope Benedict, a man widely said 
to have orchestrated the conspiracy of 
silence aimed at blocking all reports 
of clerical abuse. More importantly, 
its publication comes in the middle 
of a heated debate on abortion rights 
- a topic which has caused just as 
much anxiety for the Irish state as the 
unending revelations of abuse. And 
like the reports of abuse, it is also a 
reality that will not go away. 

The pope in his former guise as 
archbishop Ratzinger was ‘Prefect 
of the Congregation of the Doctrine 
of the Faith’. In this position he was 
personally charged with protecting 
the church from allegations of abuse. 
He dutifully organised an immense 
cover-up operation, issuing a Vatican 
directive in 2001, entitled De delictus 
gravioribus, which was in effect a 
gagging order. This policy reaffirmed 
Catholic policy contained in the 1962 
document Crimen sollicitationis. All 
abuse allegations and complaints of 
malpractice were to be dealt with, if 
at all, only by the church hierarchy 
and completely in secrecy. Clergy 
were not to cooperate with any Garda 
(police) or other inquiries. Armed with 
this edict, Irish bishops moved with 
steely resolve to silence and frighten 
victims, intimidate campaigners and 
get rid of incriminating evidence. 
Ratzinger’s determination to shield 
abusers was assisted by ongoing state 
efforts to stymie investigations and 
downplay problems. The scandal of 
the Magdalene laundries is just the 
latest of those cover-ups. 

That these institutions were places 
of enslavement and misery is news 
to no-one. They were a shadowy 
presence on the fringes of Irish society, 
notoriously feared, especially by the 
poor. Run by the Mercy, Charity and 
Good Shepherd congregations of 
nuns, the occupants included girls 
as young as 12 and women as old 
as 85, all incarcerated in dangerous 
and inhumane conditions. These were 
Ireland’s ‘fallen women’, imprisoned 
because they were orphans, unmarried 
mothers or destitute. Inmates were 
sent there by state industrial schools, 
courts, hospitals, mother and baby 
services, and clergy. 

These ‘penitents’ worked as unpaid 
slaves, washing the dirty linen of 
hotels, department stores, hospitals and 
various government departments. The 
windows were barred and the doors 
locked and when they tried to escape 
(as many did) they were picked up and 
returned by the Gardai. Humiliation 
and starvation were systematically 
used as punishment and the women 
worked in enforced silence. They were 
subjected to constant verbal abuse 
from the nuns, who poked them with 
sticks and crucifixes. The last of these 
laundries only closed in 1996 - very 
recent history. 

A number of books have been 
written about the regimes within the 
laundries and a film by Peter Mullan 
Sisters of mercy was released in 2002. 
It was a harrowing and depressing 



‘Good Shepherd’ Magdalene laundry: angels watching 


depiction of life as a Magdalene 
woman and I thought at the time that 
it was surely an exaggeration. I thought 
nowhere could really have been that 
bad. Now, having read the McAleese 
report, I realise how wrong I was. 

Women were locked within the 
walls of the laundries sometimes for 
weeks, often years. Their identities 
were taken away and they were given a 
number instead of a name. Some were 
never released - when they died they 
were buried in mass graves. They had 
no idea where they had been placed 
and were allowed few visitors. All 
contact with the outside world, even 
doctors’ visits, was supervised by the 
nuns. Letters were scrutinised to make 
sure no complaint was ever allowed 
to get out about the conditions. When 
women did get released they usually 
fled to Britain, as they were terrified 
of being sent back. 

The author of the report, Patrick 
McAleese, is the husband of our 
former president. Clearly chosen as 
a safe pair of establishment hands, he 
has accepted unquestioningly many 
of the statements and excuses made 
by the congregations. In particular he 
echoes the claim that the institutions 
were not profitable - as apparently the 
nuns (poor scatty things) were always 
useless at making money. This is 
contradicted even by the evidence that 
is publicly available (unsurprisingly 
many records are missing). And even 
if he is right, it only shows that the 
state and the establishment got a very 
cheap laundry service on the back of 
forced labour. 


For years, successive governments 
have avoided dealing with the 
imprisonment and enslavement of 
these vulnerable Irish women right up 
to the 1990s. The campaign Justice 
for Magdalenes reports that its 
attempts to get support for an inquiry 
were cold-shouldered by successive 
governments. In 2002 when the then 
Fianna Fail government set up the 
Residential Redress Board to deal 
with abuse, it obstinately refused to 
include the Magdalene laundries in 
the compensation deal. Campaigners 
were forced to go to the United Nations 
with their complaints, and the UN 
committee against torture criticised the 
Irish state in 2011 for failing to deal 
with the persecution of these women. 

This obstruction was meant to 
frustrate the efforts of campaigners, 
in particular to get compensation for 
the survivors, many of whom are now 
elderly. Having worked all those years 
for nothing, they are now left with 
nothing but a meagre state pension. 
They are also, of course, owed 
significant sums in wages. The state 
fears a floodgate of similar claims from 
the occupants of psychiatric hospitals, 
care homes, unmarried mother units 
- in fact all social educational and 
care institutions. The church was 
and continues to be involved in all 
aspects of state provision. Priests and 
nuns might not be running all schools 
and hospitals, as they used to, but it is 
undeniable that they are still calling 
the shots in parishes and institutions 
across the country. And, of course, not 
forgetting their power and supporters 


in the most important institution of 
them all, the Dail. 

Unsurprisingly there has been a 
delay in issuing a formal apology. 
When it does come it will be 
extremely guarded. The only thing 
the government is sorry about in 
reality is that the story ever got out. 
Better if the efforts to suppress it had 
been successful and it did not have 
to compensate these victims. While 
banks and property developers get 
bailouts of billions, innocent victims 
of state-sponsored institutions are 
disdained. Irish capitalism is truly a 
dirty business. 

While Brian Howlin, minister for 
public expenditure and reform, talks 
of the need to put “this shameful past 
behind us”, in reality what he and other 
politicians want is a continued cover- 
up and damage-limitation. The state 
fears confrontation over these issues 
and wants to protect its religious allies. 
These are questions that go to the very 
heart of the establishment and how we 
are ruled. 

Abortion shame 

Meanwhile the outcry over the death 
of Savita Halappanavar - a woman 
who died because she was refused an 
abortion - continues to resonate. The 
government has successfully managed 
to restrict proposed legislation to 
the provision of abortion where a 
woman’s life is in danger, including 
by suicide. 

But even this inadequate concession 
has been too much for the church. It 
has mobilised its supporters, and with 
copious funds at its disposal, has run 
a huge publicity campaign to swing 
public opinion. It appears to have 
failed miserably. A survey carried out 
by the Irish Times this week reported 
a “big rise in support for legislation 
on abortion”, with 70% in favour of 
far more wide-ranging rights than are 
currently up for discussion before the 
Dail. Around 37% of all those surveyed 
supported free abortion on demand and 
said it should be a woman’s choice. 
The paper reports “a major change 
in the public’s opinion concerning 
abortion in the last 15 years”. 2 

This necessitates the left actually 


taking a real stand on secularism 
now. The role of the church in Irish 
society is continually treated as a side- 
issue by all groups. Economic issues 
are prioritised and the nature of the 
Irish clerical state is ignored. This 
can be seen in the way trade unions 
appear to have completely ignored the 
Magdalene women. But there ought to 
be no debate on the need to separate 
church and state. We actually need 
to start to campaign for this now. I 
have written before on the need for a 
referendum to remove article 40.3.3, 
which guarantees the “right to life of 
the unborn”, from the constitution. But 
even this is very limited. We need to 
be far more ambitious and campaign 
on the need for an alternative, secular 
constitution. 

Clare Daly and Joan Collins, both 
United Left Alliance TDs, called last 
week for an apology and compensation 
for the Magdalene survivors. Of 
course, these women should receive 
both immediately. But the comrades 
failed to use the opportunity to call 
for a separation of church and state. 
The Dail is the obvious place to 
raise such demands. It should be 
used as a platform for these issues, 
in the tradition of the revolutionary 
parliamentarians of German and 
Russian social democracy. We 
need to fight for social and political 
transformation, not just a few crumbs 
or a phony apology. 

Most importantly the fight for 
socialism must be a political one and 
we need to put forward proposals for 
a new constitution, with equality and 
secularism at its core. There must be 
an immediate end to state funding 
of religious institutions, including 
schools, hospitals and all such bodies. 
Religion must be a private matter, not 
the prerogative of the state. No to the 
theocratic state • 

Anne Me Shane 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.justice.ie/en/JELR/Pages/ 

MagdalenRpt2013 

2. www.irishtimes.com/newspaper/ 
opinion/2013/0211/1224329907053 .html. 
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